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By Dr. C. T. Stockwell. Suggestions of an individual 
immortality, based upon our organic and life history. 
Cloth, large 12mo, gilt top, half trimmed edges. 
Price, $1.00. 


“One of the most original and convincing arguments 
in favor of a future life for the individual, which we 
have ever read. The book has the great merit 
of onerely is written in a lucid style, andis of great in- 
terest. We can detect some places where the aryu- 
ment might be strengthened, yet as a whole, we think 
this book the strongest ever written in defense of the 
immortality of the soul.”"—Omaha World. 


THE FAITH THAT MAKES FAITHFUL. 

Bight Life-Sermons, by William C. Gannett and Jen- 
kin Lloyd Jones. Pages 131. In imitation parch- 
ment, 50 cents. Cloth, full gilt, $1.00. A speeial 
edition in paper, 10 copies, $1.50° by mail, $1.65; no 
less number sold. iy 
The topics: Blessed be Drudgery, I Had a Friend, 

A Cup of Cold Water, and Wrestling and Blessing, by 

Mr. Gannett; and Faithfulness, Tenderness, the 


Seamless Robe, and the Divine Benediction, by Mr. 
Jones. ‘All who try to make their religion a thing of 


THE EVOLUTION OF IMMORTALITY. | 


the present, who try to find living remedies for Jiving | 


difticulties, will be greatly helped by this publication. 
—Boston Transcript. 


EVOLUTION AND CHRISTIANITY. 
A Study, by Rev. J.C. F.Grumbine. Cloth, square 
18mo, beveled edges. Price, 50 cents. 


‘It is full of eloquent passages.”—Wrances Power 
Cobbe. 


“The author has conducted his argument on the 
creat question involved in a plain, practical way.”’— 
Columbus Daily Despatch. 


PRACTICAL PIETY. 

Four Sermons delivered at Central Music Hall, Chi- 
cago, by Rev. Jenkin Lloyd Jones. Subjects: ‘* The 
Economies of Religion,” ‘‘ Bread versus Ideas,” 
“Present Sanctities,,’ “‘The Claims of the Chil- 
dren.” Limp cloth, square 18mo. Price, 30 cents. 


‘The sermons are short, bright, earnest, graphic in 
©xpression, often poetical in their thought; and alto- 
gether among Mr. Jones's best..’— The Unitarian. 

‘The texts are mere mottoes for naturalistic talk, 


though now and then the talk is very good.” —New 


Por Evangelist. 
+*Any of these books mailed on receipt of 
Price. Catalogues free, Agents wanted for 


these and 300 other books. 
- CHARLES H. KERR & CO., 

Publisbers and Booksellers, 

) 175 Dearborn St,, Chicago, 
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KATE GANNETT WELLS'S 
Miss Curtis. 


‘“Kxceedingly fine studies of character.’—Boston 
Herald. : 

“Fullof originality and common sense.’’—Boston 
Gazette.” 

‘Much good sense and good feeling, and is lighted 
up by a kindly humor.’’— Woman's Journal. 

‘Tt has clever points, and there is much of the Bos- 
ton flavor in it..”"—TEmPLeTon in Hartford Courant. 

“The air of Boston blows through the whole book.” 
—Portiand Transcript. 

‘Unconventional, full of suggestiveness, and origi- 
nal. Itis astory wh.ch could well be given to every 
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UNITY will be sent to any new subscriber, beginning next week and continuing to March 1, 
1889, for 37 cents, or to three new names sent at one time for $1.00. 


THE WOMAN'S TRIBUNE 


Published Weekly by 


CLARA BEWICK COLBY, EpITor, 
BEATRICE, NEBRASKA. 


Subscription Price, $1.00 - year, Sample copies, 
five weeks for Iocents. Single copies, 5 cents. 


THE WomAN's TRIBUNE was founded in 1883. It has 


_awide circulation and many able writers among its 


contributors. 


sirl and boy just coming to the brink of adult life, and | 


shere are few grown people who will not be both 
viser and better for reading its entertaining pages.”’ 
—Boston Traveler. 

Price $1.25; mailed to any address by 


CHARLES H. KERR & COQ,, 
175 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 
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FOUR GREAT LEADERS 


ln the Liberal Religious movement of our century are 
Channing, Theodore Parker, Emerson, and the Eng- 
lish Martineau. To eacha Unity Misston tract is de- 
voted, giving asketch of the man and great passages 
selected from bis works. 

Each tract 14 to 32 p.uges long. Price of each, 5 
cents; 10 copies for 25 cents. 
No. 18 Channings No. 20 Emerson. 
No. 19 Theodore Parker. No. 21 Martineau. 


Unity Office, 175 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


ECHOES FROM THE B | A R N b 
and Other Rhymes By W. C. B. 
A new and original book of Irish dialect rhymes, 
full of rich humor and Keen perception of the strong 
points of Irish character. 


fine engraving of Blarney Castle on the cover. 
by mail or agent. 


Chas. H. Kerr & Co., 175 Dearborn St., Chicago. 
WOMAN 
AND 


A high-class magazine of 
Fashion and Home Art. 
Send 6 cts. for current is 
sue giving list of ,aluable 
premiums for subecribers 
and club-rafsers. Address 


Handsomely bound, with a 
$1.00 


It gives reports of woman suffrage con- 
ventions and of legislation relating to women, and its 
departments of law, hygiene, literature, etc., make it 
interesting to all classes of readers. 


Persou3 in sympathy with the work of the National 


Woman Suffrage Associaticn—Elizabeth Cady Stan- 
ton, president; Susan B. Anthony, vice-president— 
will find it, as also all official announcements, duly 


' recorded in the WoMAN’S TRIBUNE. 


STONE, | 


523 Areh St., Phila, Pa, | 


; 


Every person in- 
terested in the effort to obtain political, legal and in- 
dustrial equality for women should become subscri- 
bers. Readers are invited to send items of news and 
names for sample copies. 


PREMIUM, 


Fora club of twenty new yearly subscribers to the 
WomAN’s TRIBUNE the three splendid volumes of the 
Woman Suffrage History will be furnished in cloth as 
a pre mium. or a club of twenty-five the same bound 
in leather. 


Liberal cash premiums will be given to canvassers. 


The Woman's TRIBUNE and Unrry to one address 
one year for $2.10. 


[| QT AMESHETe CONTAINS 618 


any address for 60 cents, among them a 
32-page pamphlet of extracts from the reli- 
gious writings of Ralph Waldo Emerson with similar 
pamphlets from Channing, Parker, and Martineau, 
and separate treatises by various liberal writers on 
(tod, the Bible, Prayer, Inspiration, Miracles, Immor- 
tality, and kindred subjects. Address, 
UNITY PUBLISHING COMMITTEE, 
175 Dearborn St., Chicago, ITI. 


ROGRESS FROM POVERTY. A clear, con 

cise, convincing replv to HENRY GEORGE, by GILEs 

B. STEBBINS, Endorsed by the leading newspapers of 
the country. 25 cents, mailed. Catalogues free. 


CHARLES H, KERR & CO.. Publishers, Chicago 
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DRAKE’S:: 
-- MAGAZINE 


The cheapest, the brightest and the most entertaining illustrated 
monthly in the world. 


A MAGAZINE FOR THE FAMILY 


in the broadest and clearest sense of the word. ? | 

Its stories, sketches and descriptive articles are contributed by the 
most popular writers in this country, and are designed to meet the wants 
in every walk of life. 

No other magazine published gives so muck and such varied reading 
matter at anything approximating the price of this popular monthly. 

Its humorous department, under the name of QUACKS, is celebrated 
the world over for its bright sayings, and is alone warth the price of the 
magazine. 


COMMENTS OF THE PRESS. 


DRAKE’S MAGAZINE Is exceptionally bright and readable. 
—Columbus Dispatch. 
The most popular dollar monthly published.— Dickson ( Dak.) Press. 
The cheapest and best ten-cent publication ever placed before the 


public. —Danbury News. 


Everybody should read DRAKE’s MAGAZINE and see for themselves 
how much good and valuable reading it contains. —Fflotel Mail. 
Good illustrations adorn the pages, and stories, poems and -other 
articles of unusual merit are numerous. — Washington Republican. 
_ The well known humorous department termed QUACKS, is loaded at 
both ends with funny stories, sketches, paragraphs and illustrations. 
— Cooley's Weekly. 


DRAKE’S MAGAZINE 


IS SOLD AT THE POPULAR PRICE OF 10 CENTS A COPY OR $1.00 A YEAR, 


SAMPLE CopPlIEs will be sent to those who contemplate subscribing on receipt ot 
2 cents to cover postage. 


S 
\ DRAKE’S MAGAZINE New York. 
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2 THE GREAT AMERICAN STORY PAPER, gm 


es —THE— 


--YANKEE BLADE--- 


wonderful family nad paper is read every 
week by 400,000 people. It is a large, rene 
aper, every pa lled solid full of interesting read- 
ng; stories of thrilling interest, adventure, love, the 
sea, detective tales, fireside stories, etc. 5S al arti- 
: cles on the Household Department, Ladies’ Work, { 
ae | Boys’ and Girls’ Departments. e Famous 
SSO Funny Columns of E YANKEE BLADE are 
BAS edi by SAM WALTER Foss, the celebrated 
| humorist. The circulation is rapidiy increasing. 
Endorsed by the best people as suitable for everybody to read, Its reading 
mat'er is pure, and devoid of the slightest tinge of vulgaritv. Don’t fail to 
try THE YANKEE BLADE. You will be delighted with it, Comes every 
week. Our regular subscription priceis $2.00 per year. We offer it to 
, new subscribers for only $1.00 a yvear, or \ 

| 50 cents for six months. We willsend it three 


ESTABLISHED 1841. 
7 


POTTER & POTTER, Pubs. Yankee Blade, Boston, Mass. 


We have examined the aboveenamed paper and Japanese handkerchiefs, and find them ro 


bea ie bargain, Wecan recommend them to ali our readers.—Zdtior 


—$—— 


For Six Cents. 


We are pleased to announce that we haye 
made remarkably low clubbing rates wit) 
The St. Louis Magazine, the recognized lead. 
ing low-priced American Magazine. The 
Magazine is beautifully printed and illygs. 
trated, and is a high-grade Literary, Historj- 
cal, and Humorous monthly of 50 pages. 
Terms only $1.50 a year; specimen copy 6 
cents sent to any address. St. Louis Mags. 
zine, Eighth and Olive sts., St. Louis, Mo. We 
will send Magazine and Unity one year for 
only $2.25. Address this office. 


WSS Solid Gold Watch Pe 
vam Sold for $100 until late- 
an ly. Best $85 watch in the 
wes world. Perfect time- 
. vw keeper. 
“A 4 | 


KE Warranted. Heavy Solid 
\ Gold Hunting Cases. Eje. 
gant and magnificent. Both 
ladies’ and gents’ sizes, with 
/ works and cases of equal 
s OZ value. One Person in each 
———— 7 locality can secure one free, 
HTT TEE ~ How is this possible? We answer 
—$ —we want one person in each 
ll A locality, to keep in their homes, 
and show to those who call, a complete line of our valuab); 
and very useful Household Samples. These samples, 
as well as the watch, we send free, and after you have kept 
them in your home for 8 months and shown them to those 
who may have called, they become your own property: it is 
possible to make this great offer, sending the Solid Gold 
watch and Costly samples free, as the showing of the sam- 
ples in any locality, always results in a large trade for us: 
after our samples have been in a locality for a month or two 
we usually get from BLOOO to BEOOO in trade from the 
surrounding country. This, the most wonderful offer ever 
known, is madein order that our samples may be placed at 
once where they can be seen,all over America. Write at ones, 
and make sure of the chance, Reader, it will be hardly any 
trouble for you to show the samples to those who may call at 
your home and your reward will be most satisfactory. A postal 
ecard on which to write us costs but 1 cent and after you snow 
aii, if you do not care to go further, why no harm is done. But 
f you do send your address at once, you can secure free one 
« ‘the best solid gold watches in the world and our large line of 
COSTLY SAMPLES. We pay all express, freight, etc. ..ddress 
Stinson & Co., Box 394. Portinnd, Muine 


Look at (his Otter! 


$2 FOR ONLY 50 Cts. 


Well, I Declare! In order to Rapidly 
Increase our Circulation 


To 50,000 copies, we make this great offer: JoHNSON's 
PouLTRY BooK FOR PLEASURE AND PROFIT, price, 25c; 
KENDALL'S Book, HORsE AND His DISEASEs, price, 
25c; $1.00 worth of CHoIcE GARDEN SEEDs, including 
TEN PACKAGES OF THE BEsT VARIETIES, and OUR 
RURAL HOMES, One Year, 50c. We desire to have 
our paper reach the homes of allinterested farmers 
and make this Great OFFER Now. Address, 
OUR RURAL HOME, Sturgis, Mich. 

is the amount you can get for a small 
W) D R Lam if you know just where to send 

for it. Send 20 cents in silver or 2 
cents in stamps and your name and address will be 
printed in THE AGENTS’ REcORD and mailed to you 
and to hundreds of publishers and others, who will 
send you free sample copies of books, papers, maga- 
zines, letters, &c., in order to induce you to become 
their agent or subscribe for their periodicals. To 
the first 20,000 persons answering this advertisement 
and mentioning this paper we will send Tur Farm- 
ERS’ RECORD, (illustrated) atrial year free. It is but 


a small investment which pays you well. Clubs of 
six at one dollar. Address 


Record Pub. Co., Muncie, Indiana. 


HOPPING A MAGAZINE 
The only one of its kind published. De- 
BY M AIL voted to the interests of women. Full 
of fashion, hints on shopping, informa- 
tion on personal and domestic subjects, notes of travel, 
exchange correspondence, and one or more serial sto- 
ries. Original, enterprising and valuable. See pub- 
lisher’s Christmas offer in each number. Send 50c. for 
one year’s subscription, and receive our illustrated Cat- 
alogue, free, for shopping purposes. Address—Shop- 


ping by Mail. 7 &9 Jackson St., Chicago. a 
_Laura A. CHAMBERLAIN, Publisber and Proprietor _ 


: A MONTH can be 
$15.2 t0 $250, rteae working for us. 
gents preferred who can furnish horse and give 
their whole time to the business. Spare moments may 
be profitably employed also. A few vacancies 12 
towns and cities. B. F. JOHNSON & CO., 1009 Main 
St., Richmond, Va. 
Home andSchool. 


KINDERGARTEN 222 


Kindergarten Stories and typical lessons. Endors 
by National Teachers Association. $2.00 a year. 
ALICE B. STOCKHAM & CO., Chicago, Ill. 
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EDITORIAL. 


Wuat 18 a Tombola? It is something for which “ dona- 
tions of fancy articles are solicited. The tombola will 
be held early in December.” 


Says the poet, Whittier, in a recent letter, “I like prac- 
tical Christianity and the true following of the Master. I 
weary of creeds and dogmas more and more.” 


‘“WueEn I look at the congregation,” said a London 
preacher, “I say, ‘ Where are the poor? When I count the 
offertory in the vestry, I.say, ‘ Where are the rich? ” 


SEVENTEEN HUNDRED women of San Francisco appealed 
to the city to take the school out of politics by putting 
women on the board. The Republicans have nominated 
six women for these positions. 


Says the Christian Register: ~“ Unitarianism is regarded 
as unstable because it is progressive. Our friendscomplain 
that Unitarianism has not remained where it was fifty years 
ago. We are certainly glad it has not. Thereis little dan- 
ger of its dying as long as it keeps in motion.” 


As a new and most promising indication of Unitarian ac- 
tivity in this city may be noted theChicago Unitarian Club, 
recently organized for the promotion of good fellowship 
and good works among the Unitarians of the city and vi- 
cinity. Weprint in another column an account of the 
organization. 


WE have often protested against church-borrowings, but 
here is a form suggested by an exchange which perhaps 
even Unity has too much overlooked: ‘“ One of the worst 
hindrances to church growth is the habit that some of the 
members have of always borrowing trouble and paying 
high rate of interest.”’ | 


Mrs. Loviss Cuanpier Mouton, speaking of the author 


_ of “ Robert Elsmere,” says: “She lives in Russell Square, 


not far from the British Museum, in a house full of books, 
and flowers, and pictures, and she has the good fortune to 
be the wife of a man whose scholarly tastes and literary 
achievements must insure the closest sympathy between 
them of thought-and of aim.” 


_ Says the Presbyterian: ‘The formation of a separate 
independent colored Presbytery in Texas, is a significant 
hint of the preference of the colored brethren.” But is it 
to be wondered at that such preference should exist in 
view of the very manifest race prejudice and proscription 
on the part of white Christians? Vain our banner and 


dream of “ Unity,” except we do what we can to erase the 
color-line. 


Tnx late unsuccessful interview of sixty-seven Indian 
chiefs with the ‘‘Great Father” at Washington, and their 
rejection of the treaty proposed, calls forth a ‘remark from 
Secretary of the Interior Vilas, to the effect that their per- 
sonal ambition to continue chiefs, and their greater willing- 
ness to loaf around and live on Government rations than to 
work on farms, are the real reasons for such rejection. The 
Advance replies: ‘This is probably true, as some of these 
Indians have been at Washington before, and have seen 


what the pale faces are doing in that line. Mr. Vilas him- 
self is probably somewhat averse to retiring to the busi- 
ness of an ordinary citizen in Wisconsin.” 


Ir seems a pity that the conscientious work of many pas- 
tor and church committees among us in the way of church 
building is not made available for the use of new societies 
intending to build. This is a painful loss of accumulated 
and costly experience. Why could not sketch plans of the 
interior arrangement at least be kept at some central office 
for the guidance of anxious, inquiring ministers? Serious 
blunders might often be avoided, and valuable time saved. 


A new Sunday-school manual is ready, No. x1x in our 
Western series,—‘“‘ the Seven Great Teachers of the World.” 
It is a little outline of thirty-six lessons prepared by J. LI. 
Jones. The “teachers” are Zoroaster, Moses, Confucius, 
Buddha, Socrates, Jesus, Mohammed. Each one has four 
or five lessons devoted to him, and each “lesson” consists 
simply of four or five questions, on which by teachers’ 
meeting or personal preparation the class-talks are to hang. 
At the end a few books easily obtained are named as helps. 
Price, mailed, five cents. 


Tne Independent contains an item too good to be over- 
looked at this time: ‘A large business firm recently posted 
in a conspicuous place for the reading of all its employés 
the following announcement: ‘In our company there are 
no friends to reward and no enemies to punish because of 
their political or religious opinions.’ This is just mght, 
and the practice of the Government in making appoint- 
ments and dealing with its employés should conform to this 
rule; and it will do so when Civil Service Reform shall 
have fully gained its end.” 


Ir an exchange is to be credited, Mrs. Margaret Kane 
Fox, one of the famous Fox sisters of the Rochester rap- 
pings, has been making public confession at the Academy 
of Music, New York, that those rappings were a fraud, the 
raps being produced by the joints of the big toe. We know 
of nothing more lamentable in modern life than the wicked 
speculation of unscrupulous people in the divinest yearn- 
ings of the human heart. The gullibility of human na- 
ture, also, in the direction of their hopes, is most pathetic 
and instructive. The truth of spiritualism is not affected 
by any number of frauds, though it does show the import- 
ance of, so far as possible, grounding our religious faith 
and sense of deathlessness not upon the exceptional and 
the marvelous, but upon the universal, ever pressing, in- 
dubitable experiences of every-day life. 


Wuar say our ministers to this suggestion which comes 
in a friend’s letter? “The habit of publishing sermons 
seems to be occurring, in the liberal churches especially, 
and it has occurred to me that it might be a good idea to 
give the men who thus print their sermons a chance of in- 
terchanging them. I do not know whether it is feasible to 
make an arrangement of this kind, but if Unrry sees any 
way to accomplish it, I am sufe it would be mutually help- 
ful. Why not insert a paragraph to some such effect as this: 
‘The following ministers printing their sermons, or issuing 
parochial papers occasionally, would be glad to exchange 
with any others who are in the same habit.’ Then those 
who would like so to do can send in their names from week 
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to week, and a club of clerical exehanges grow up.” We 
should be glad to hear from friends upon the point. Is the 
motion seconded? — 


Tue Christian Union offers the following item, which we 
commend to those who delight in finding symbols and em- 
blems in common things: “A Yale graduate, who was a 
student about thirty years ago, said, in speaking of the 
changes that had taken place since his time: ‘I never knew 
whether to attach any significance to it or not, but when I 
was there the Law school adjoined the jail, the Medical col- 
lege was next the cemetery, and the Divinity school was on 
the road to the poor-house.’ ” 


Tue Open Court gives an account of memorial services 
held at Cambridge, Mass., in honor of the late Professor 
Gunning, whose last work was done at Greeley, Col. Prayer 
was Offered by Mr. Frederick May Holland, who made also 
an address. Mrs. Bisbee spoke, and hymns were sung. 
Mr. Holland gives high and deserved ‘praise to his writ- 
ings: “I remember no articles in the Index and the Open 
Court better than Professor Gunning’s.” He had rare 
qualities for teaching natural science. But ‘ the same in- 
fluences which have kept Frank Abbot from doing the 
work for which he was pre-eminently qualified as a Har- 
vard professor, kept William D. Gunning also from his 
rightful place.” A statement like this has another side to 
it, however. So far as the gift of a professorship is the 
recognition of merit and ability, we could sincerely desire 
it to be made. But when that office is saddled with the 
limitations too often accompanying it, it is not the place for 
a man of original research, or independent thought. Hven 
the burden of routine work laid upon men in all thesmaller 
colleges is severely restrictive; and a doctrinaire, in all but 
our largest universities, would certainly put the institution 
into hot water at once. Our feeling is that Professor Gun- 
ning, by his writings and lectures widely known through- 
out the land, did more for liberal thought, and for his 
views of science than would have been possible for him to 
do from any chair in any college. 


‘**THE GROUND OF HOPE.” 


In a recent number of the New York Independent a lead 
ing editorial upon “The Ground of Hope” contains the 
following remarkable deliverance near the close. The 
italics are ours. ‘“There-is place and abundant place in 
the Christian life for all good works, for all religiousness 
in the way of appointed observance of ordinances, for the 
yrowth and development of character, and, of course, for 
all Christian experience wrought in us by the Holy Ghost; 
but none nor all of these make the ground of hope. It is 
Jesus only and his finished work that is the ground 
of justification.” It is seldom that so bare and bold a 
statement as this finds its way into the more prominent re- 
ligious journalism of the day, and its appearance in the 
Independent shows what a change has come over the ear- 
lier tone and spirit of that paper. That a man might be 
betrayed into such an utterance in the looseness of extem- 
poraneous speech in a revival assembly is readily conceiva- 
ble; but that an intelligent man should deliberately put it 
in writing to-day and send it forth to the world, passes our 
comprehension. But this has been done; and we are 
farther told that “ every Christian as well as every inquirer 
should get this (above statement) clearly in mind as well as 
in heart.” Not less striking is the close of the editorial in 
‘ Now, if God has worked this out for us, and 
assured us at the same time that ‘other foundation can no 
man lay than that is laid, which is Jesus Christ,’ why 
should we look for anything else? If Christ’s finished 
work satisfies him and all demands of i enna ries it 
ought to satisfy us.’ 

We cannot for ane feel quite so sure as the writer 
appears to be that God really spoke the quoted passage. 
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Paul did say it, however; and he also said something ve 

suggestive in connection with it, namely this: that even 
upon this foundation of Jesus Christ & man might build 
wood, or even mere “hay and stubble,” instead of some 
thing more substantial. And of the truth of this discrinj. 
nating remark of the great apostle the editorial in question 
seems to us to afford a striking illustration. Let us see 
what the foregoing quotation really implies. “Character,” 
however excellent, is no ground of hope for us when we 
leave this life. A hfe of dev_ted service springs no bow of 
promise above the grave when the friend goes from us. 
Even a ‘Christian experience wrought in us by the Holy 
Ghost.” furnishes no hope. Let us translate all this into 
the concrete expression of life. ‘“*My son was most duti- 
ful and affectionate,” suid the widowed mother; “he bore 
cheerfully the burdens that our changed circumstances 
so early laid upon him; he has been both brother and 
father to his younger brothers and sisters. I think the 
shortened life must find favor with God in the Beyond.” 
“Yes,” remarked a comforting neighbor, “if there be x 
God and a heaven hereatter, you surely can not sorrow as 
one who has no hope.” “Yes,” said one of the young 
man’s companions feelingly, “ we all of us loved James: 
he had a good influence upon the young men about him.” 

“A man of sterling integrity, conscientious and kind,” were 
the words of his employer; “I never knew him guilty of a 
dishonest or selfish act.”” Now in walks the writer from 
whom we have quoted: ‘‘My good woman, these things 
that these well-meaning friends have been saying to you 
have nothing to do in the matter and give you no proper 
ground of hope for your son whatever. Did he tiust in 
the ‘ finished work’ of somebody else?” When Samuel J. 
May died, his friend Gerrit Smith said, “‘ Heaven seems 
nearer to me now that he is there.” It was a spontaneous 
and natural tribute to the life and character of his friend. 
He felt that such virtue could not perish, and its passing 
made the unseen world more real. “There must be a 
heaven for ” said a thoughtful but doubting man of 
the companion whom he had loved. The problems of faith 
perplexed him. He was a born questioner; but this van- 
ished life with all its goodness and brightness, opened a 
door of larger possibilities in its passing and became to 
him a ground of larger hope and trust. And was it not 
all very natural? Did not Jesus reason from the good in 
man to the good in God and make it a ground, the great 
ground in fact, of a high faith and trust? “If ye then 
know how to give good gifts to your children, how much 
more shall your heavenly Father,”—“ Forgive us our debts, 
as we also have forgiven our debtors,” etc. But we are 
seriously told by this writer in the Independent that hu- 
man character, human service however devoted, human ex- 


‘perience, “none nor all of these make the ground of hope ” 


Such talk as this seems to us the dregs of theological 
drivel. It recalls forcibly the remark of Emerson that 
‘the fatal trait is the divorce between religion and moral- 
ity.”” To disconnect essential character here from the is- 
sues of the hereafter and bring in place of it an extra- 
neous and mechanical salvat‘on as the only ‘ground of 
hope,” is a denial of those spiritual laws whose working we 
discover even here, and which must follow us into whatso- 
ever sphere we go. If personality survives the struke of 
death, if we are ourselves and not somebody else beyond 
this bank and shoal of time, then it would seem that our 
hope for those who pass from us is strengthened by every 
remembrance of the upright character and good life. And 
even in the case of those who part from this life and leave 
behind no such grateful memories to halo their going, we 
are not driven to despair. Our grourd of hope is still in 
that nature which sin has not wholly robbed of its divinity, 
and in those remedial agencies of discipline which we can- 
not dissociate from our conception of God and a divine and 
fatherly government of the universe. F. L. H. 
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CONTRIBUTED. 


THE ANSWER. - 


For my poor self to raise one soothing song 
Knowing myself, I know I am not fit: 
But for these others! Can I passive sit 
And watch this hurtling, straining, suffering throng 
And hold my peace? ‘To make their way less long, 
O God in Heaven, give me strength and wit 
To sing; to leave some heart with truth peace-lit, 
To strike some blow at foul deceit and wrong. 
Sure the petition worth the hearing is; 
I ask to hurl strong darts, wrong to subdue. 
And should the work not thrive? Still be amiss? 
Back comes the answer, clear, relentless, true: 
‘When thou thyself hast learned the truth to kiss 
Without one swerve, then hope Truth’s work to do.”’ 
H. P. KIMBALL. 


PURPOSE AND WHY, COMPARED TO LAW AND HOW. 


Scientists are apt to assume that “ evolution, law and how” 
open creation before us, and reveal our relations to and our 
unity with it, and thus regenerate us. But the assumption 
ignores the reason to be, the duty and religion of life; and 
is wholly useless without individuality and purpose. 

Could we, with the author of Genesis 1, trace our present 
system back through evolution to simple matter, we should 
with him recognize a brooding spirit through the action of 
which all evolution comes. ‘That something cannot come 
of nothing, is as certain as anything we call law or causa- 
tion can be. That something comes of something else, by 
a process and order which we express by the word law, is 
as certain as sensation and reason. Yet the conditions of 
thought forbid us to say that we can go back through evo- 
lution nearer to the brooding, producing spirit than we now 
are. In fact, the inhabitants of the earth, although poten- 
tially they may have existed in what is called primeval 
chaos, appear to us to be far in advance intellectually, and 
inthis sense more godlike, than in Saurian times. All 
times must be in one eternity, all spaces in immensity, and 
the universe in and of one God, or religion is vain, and the 
conditions of thought false. Wherever we go, whereyer 
rest, is God. Whatever we call it, the controlling power, 
the persistent evolving force, must be changeless, not fet- 
tered by time or place, and yet must be the source of sensa- 
tion, and of the limitation of our thoughts to time and 
place. How, then, things can be, who shall tell? That they 
must be, who does not feel? Whether we call the power 
that makes us and all things thus, God, nature, fate, law, 
or any other name, the power, is but one,—there ; is no room 
for more. And that one power, being the source of intelli- 
gence and desire, my whole soul bows before it under the 
matchless name of God. 

We are told to stop and study law and evolution. But 
the order of succession of events is but partially within our 
reach, and the entire processes of evolution can only be 
known to the Eternal One. Why weary the flesh and make 
the spirit fail? We can know of law only as a system of 


pation from which, if we sever purpose and (God, there 


is nothing left for a. soul to rest on. When we say the 
Universe is governed by law, we mean nothing by law. If 
we stop at governed, the sense is the same. The expres- 
sion appears to have been invented to abstract intelligence 
from the government of the universe, and that by the very 
Persons who delight in proclaiming the littleness and igno- 
rance from which we sprang, and the mighty reach of our 
Present aims and powers. 

Darwin, so far from shaking the foundation of Hebrew 
philosophy, has shaken us down upon it, and compelled us 
to understand the first chapter of Genesis as a story of evo- 
as Haeckel regards it The connection of this chap- 
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ter with the barbarous legends of the second and some follow- 
ing chapters, and the belief in a god of petty interferences, 
had heretofore clouded its meaning. 

Again, since no fact in evolution or method can be ac- 
counted for ultimately on scientific principles, each fact is 
separately as wonderful as the being of God; and since 
through all the facts an apparent purpose runs, the reason 
for faith is like the command of God, “exceeding broad.”’ 
If one is perverse enough to deny the pleasure of riding in 
a ‘dug out,” or to deny a modicum of pleasure to each 
stage of development, and to rejoice in nothing less than 
his own high powers, this is not because of breadth of 
view. If by laziness, neglect or vicious purpose a bad or 
vanishing form has disappeared, does this show that the 
individual beings of such forms were unhappy? I think not. 

‘Behold we know not anything,’ may well be said of ey- 
olution, law and how, in the finer meaning of those words. 
But by a very sure token we know that we hunger, and 
that hunger is the ‘‘why” of our action. The various meth- 
ods of satisfying hunger have taught us to discriminate and 
to choose the most pleasing. Thus.our tastes and consequent 
pursuits in life have become diversified, and the cry for 
daily bread has come to include all our wants, physical, in- ' 
tellectual and moral; and subduing the earth so that all 
its forces shall play for man, has become our task. We are 
awaking to the fact that physics are subject to persistent 
intellectual effort. 

Without the “why” for action, that is the hunger, joined 
with the instinct that satisfaction is immanent, the parent or- 
ganism would have expired in the first cell. Hunger the why, 
gratification the purpose, the result is creation, not out of 
nothing, but an individuation of God, in whom all consist 
from, what is to sense, a point, and stretching thence in a line 
of unbroken progress, through a history all interesting, and 
an individuality self-appreciating, toward a realization of 
oneness with God,—the Nirvana of Gautama, and the Gospel 
of Jesus. 

Lame speculation is in the how; duty in the why. Law 
stands as a check and thrall, just a name coupled with a 
dread; purpose gives energy, which leaves obstacles in ru- 
ins, and fate among ancient myths. All forms, all beings, 
are likenesses of God, so far as developed, and we may be 
sure that as the creature recognizes the God within, he will 
do the works of the father. The purpose of self-gratifica- 
tion by subduing the earth to our wants has lead us to 
science (to the ‘how,’ ) very successfully and pleasantly, 
for the ways of God are pleasantness and peace. But if 
now, in our petty pride, we overlook the great correspond- 
ence,—the hunger and gratification common to crea- 
tion, and grasping or reaching toward the Father’s love,— 
our knowledge of the how will be a mockery, even if we 
obtain it. 

The Hebrew philosophy must stand uutil science gives us 
the depth of Genesis 1, the appreciation of creation found 
in the Psalms, the personal responsibility of the prophets, 
or the breadth of the philanthropy of Jesus. 

JACOB B. Dunn. 


DEVELOPMENT OF THE HEBREW RELIGION. 


The Architectural Sketch Club room was densely packed 
last Thursday evening with listeners -eager for Rabbi 
Hirsch’s second lecture on Old Testament literature. The 
Doctor began by asking the audience to leave behind them > 
all preconceived notions of the origin and authority of the 
Hebrew scriptures and listen with minds unbiased by pop- 
ular prejudice. The psychology of man, he said, is not 
able to reconstruct a revelation which it could not construct. 
A miraculous revelation to the Hebrews must be rejected on 
scientific grounds. As evolutionists we must believe in pro- 
gress. Man was not made in the image of God to fall into 


a lower condition, but began on a low plane to climb to a 
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higher. Evolution presupposes involution. Every religion 
claims to be based upon asupernatural revelation. To arro. 
gate inspiration to Christianity alone, claiming that all other 


_ religions are the inventions of men, is conceit, to say the 


least. The lecturer, here touching upon Lessing’ s view that 


revelation was not an imperative necessity but simply an 


expedient to hasten the progress of the race, showed the 
untenability of the proposition. He next discussed the 
question of the Egyptian origin of the Hebrew religion. 
Probabilities and evidences, he said, are all against it. It 
is not positively known that the Hebrews were ever in 
Egypt, although there was a close political connection be- 
tween the two peoples from very early times. Probably 
the Josephites were driven into Egypt and remained there 
for atime. If so, we do not know when they came away. 
It is hardly probable that they could have brought an 
army of six hundred thousand. Grant or Von Moltke 
would have been helpless, at the head of such a rabble. 
The Hebrew and Egyptian religions presented many strik- 
ing contrasts to each other. This does not follow, since 
similar hygienic conditions would necessitate similar laws. 
Certainly they did not bring from Egypt a lofty concep- 
tion of God. Like a red thread through all the Hebrew 
writings runs the injunction to have naught to do with the 
Egyptians. Renan said that the Shemite is endowed 
with a monotheistic instinct. Rabbi Hirsch said this was 
not an instinct but a growth out of their environments. 


In the dreariness and monotony of his desert life, man 


became conscious of personality and so came to believe in 
one God. All the Shemitic races were originally polytheists, 
and the Hebrew prophets had always the greatest diffh- 
culty to preserve the monotheistic conception of God in 
the people. The lecturer again quoted Renan as saying 
that there are no traces of mythology among the Shemites, 
but this is only because the mythological period was ended 
before the curtain rose upon the Shemites in history. We 
do find these traces in the fossils of a prehistoric age. ‘T’he 
leviathan, the behemoth, the God who moved upon the 
wings of cloud, were reminiscences of that mythologic era 
through which all races pass on their way to the uplands 
of religion. The central thought of every Shemitic reli- 
yrion was, God the possessor, man the slave. That the He- 
brews passed through the period of ancestor worship is 
shown by the story of the Witch of Endor, and other fos- 
sils are remnants of animism. The Jewish dietary regula- 
tions are not sanitary laws, but remnants of a totem wor- 
ship like that of the North American Indians. The totem 
of a tribe must not be eaten. It was startling to find in 
our own aversion to horse-flesh a fossil remnant of so gross 
a form of superstition. The casting of lots, mentioned in 
the New Testament, as well as the ‘“‘ Urim and Thummin”’ 
of the old, were shown to be only modes of consulting an 
oracle. The lecture as a whole was a clear and scholarly 
elaboration of the growth of the Hebrew thought of God 
up and out of the earliest ancestor worship through the 
Jehovah, who was not a God of the universe but the jealous 
God of Israel, up to the prophetic ideal in Micah’s high 
conception of a God who is a universal bond of righteous- 
ness, 


In religion, one earnest unextorted assertion of belies 
should outweigh, as a matter of testimony, many assertion- 
of unbelief. The fact that there is a gold region is estabf 
lished by the finding of one lump, though you miss the v vein 
never so often.—-Browning. 


Tus sentence from Herbert Spencer is as good religion 
as it is politics: “The man who plumes himself upon his 
wisdom in minding his own business is blind to the fact 


that his own business is made possible only by maintaining 
a healthy state.” 
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“Jonah” is one of the best, but one of the most abused 
of books. Its enemies treat it with the greatest injustice, 
and even its friends rarely do it justice. In the popular 
thought of even Christians it seems to figure chiefly as the 
story of a fish; and among unchristian people, this story is 
commonly treated as one of the most foolish in the world, 
and jests about Jonah and the whale are among the stalest 
things in human speech. But the fact is that the story of 
the fish is a very subordinate feature in the narrative of 
Jonah, occupying only three short verses in the whole book: 
and even these verses need no apology, as I trust we shall 
see. The real lesson of “Jonah” is not that of the fish, but 
of forgiveness and brotherhood. The book breathes a char. 
ity which anticipates Paul’s best teachings, perhaps goes 
beyond them, and in some passages shows something of the 
tenderness of Jesus. 

Not indeed that Jonah is himself forgiving and charita-. 
ble; but the author of the book is, and teaches that God is 
and that he wants men to be. Jonah is just the opposite, 
narrow and unforgiving; and the very object of the book 
seems to be to show him as opposed to goodness and the 
God of goodness. The book begins with him disobeying 


this God,—when ordered to go to Nineveh going in the 


contrary direction, and trying to get away from Jehovah, asit 
twice tells us. And when he is brought back and forced to 
go to Nineveh, he goes with the most inhumane and impious 
spirit; wants that great city with its 120,000 infants de- 
stroyed, and becomes angry because it is not. The saving 
of the city, in the words of the story, ‘‘displeased Jonah 
exceedingly and he was very angry” and rebuked Jehovah 
himself for his mercy to it. And when his gourd dies, he 
is angry again; and when Jehovah reproves him and asks if 
it is right to be angry, Jonah replies quite saucily that it is, | 
“It is Tight that I should be angry even unto death.” With 
this curt contradiction of Jehovah, the prophet passes from 
our sight. 

Such is the portrait this author gives of Jonah. The on- 
ly good thing told of him in the whole story is his readiness 
to be cast overboard when he had brought the ship so near 
destruction; and we ought not to give him much credit for 
that, for he has a morbid disposition to suicide, and twice in 
this short book implores God to take his life. So little honor 
does the book give him, even if he is a prophet. Entering 
it in disobedience and leaving it in blasphemy, angry, and 
telling the Lord he has a right to be angry because his little 
gourd has died and half a million men have not;—Jonah 


himself is depicted as made of impiety and ugliness, and it 


is plain that the author did not in the least honor him or 
want us to. 

What the book does honor is just the opposite spirit; and 
how tenderly it represents Jehovah as reproving this proph- 
et’s inhumanity and proclaiming his own loving regard for 
those Ninevites and their infants and very cattle: “ Should 
not I spare Nineveh, that great city wherein are more that 
six score thousand persons that cannot discern their right 
hand from their left, and much cattle!” In contrast with 
Jonah, the book shows the mercy that is in God and ought 
to be in his prophets and people, and calls him “a gracious 
and merciful God, slow to anger and abundant in mercy. 
It represents God as forgiving even to a degree that we are 
wont to blame in human rulers, and shows him pardoning 
those whom he had already sentenced, and taking back his 
own words. ‘‘God repented of the evil which he had said 
that he would do unto them, and he did it not.” Harsher 
writers in the books of Samuel and Numbers said that God 
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was not a man, that He should repent; but this author was 
so eager to emphasize forgiveness as divine, that he made 
Him repent. In this spirit of forgiveness and love the book 
of Jonah excels all other writings of the Old Testament, and 
equals any of the New. 

And we easily see another connected quality in which it 
differs from most of the Old Testament writings, and 
anticipates the best spirit of Paul and Jesus. It was a re- 
buke, and evidently intended to be a rebuke of the nar- 
rower spirit of Judaism. Most of the Old Testament is 
intensely national in its tone, and sees little good beyond 
the people of Israel. Kven eminent prophets saw the 
heathen world as all unholy. Samuel orders all Amalekite 
infants slain, and Elijah kills the 450 priests of Baal, and 
the book of Joshua shows the leaders of Israel and the 
Lord himself eager to destroy such cities as this Nineveh. 
Later and better prophets had indeed left much of this 
spirit behind, and now and then one rises to the full height 
of international justice and drops a word for complete re- 
ligious tolerance;—as when Micah, foretelling the perfect 
time when swords should be turned to plowshares and 
every man sit under his own vine and fig-tree, adds that all 
will then be allowed to keep their own religions and gods; 
for, he says, while Jews shall “ walk in the name of 
Jehovah,” all other people “ will walk every one in the name 
of his God,” The broad-minded Micah saw that the per- 
fect day was to be one of full religious liberty. Such ex- 
pressions were, however, rare even among the best Jewish 
prophets, and generally the heathen get little favor in the 
Old Testament. 

But this author has quite outgrown that national preju- 
dice, and seems to have even a partiality for the heathen. 
His one picture of a Jew and a Jewish prophet is given 
in that Jonah; and how poorly he fared under the ar- 
tist’s hand, we have seen. But in ,contrast with this He- 
brew prophet, the author paints the heathen with evident 
sympathy. He shows those sailors, though they were idol- 
aters and “ cried every man to his God,” yet humane, and 
doing their best to save Jonah. Though the sea “ wrought 
and was tempestuous against them,” and though they had 


- found, by casting lots and Jonah’s own confession, that his 


presence brought the storm and throwing him overboard 
would stop it, ‘nevertheless the men rowed hard to bring 
the ship to land, but they could not.” These heathen 
were yet ready to risk their lives for another, and almost 
as anxious to save that one passenger as he was to have 
the whole city of Nineveh destroyed. And in the same 
spirit, the book shows those heathen Ninevites as doing the 
best they knew. It tells how they repented and ‘turned 
from their evil way”? at once, within forty days the He- 
brew text says, and within three according to the Septua- 
gint; and how they humbled themselves, from the least 
among them up to the great king, who left his throne and 
laid aside his royal robe and put on sackcloth and “sat in 
ashes.” That king and his half a million heathen so 
humbly repenting, form a very noble contrast to the angry 
Jonah watching them from his booth and wanting to see 
them all perish. And beside that forgiving God so loving 
them as to reverse his own sentence in order to save them, 
how contemptible this Hebrew prophet blaspheming Him 
because he did it! 2 

It is evident enough that the book was written to rebuke 
the national intolerance of the day, and to teach that broad 
religion which sees the heathen also as God’s people and 
all the world as one. It is the same lesson that was after- 
ward taught by John the Baptist, when he told the Jews 
not to boast their descent from Abraham, but to show the 
spirit of brotherhood, share their meat with the needy and 
their coats with those who had none. It is the same les- 
son which Jesus taught in his story of the priest and the 
Levite full of religious zeal, but leaving the wounded man 
-y the wayside, while the poor heathen Samaritan came 
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along and helped him. It is the same lesson which he also 
taught in his parable of the prodigal son, with its picture 
of Judaism as that elder brother who was so sullen at the 
father’s benevolence, and like Jonah “was angry and 
would not go in”? when the father forgave the other and 
welcomed him with the fatted calf. Itis the same lesson 
which Jesus was ever teaching in his neglect -of old re- 
ligious forms, and his emphasis of brotherhood and love. 
And it is the same lesson which Paul taught when he 
abandoned Judaism and turned to the Gentile world; and 
in that letter to the Galatians ridiculed old forms as ‘‘ weak 
and beggarly rudiments,” and so indignantly rebuked 
Peter, James and John for clinging to them, and bade men 
‘stand fast in the liberty wherewith Christ hath made you 
free,’ and in the love which was the “ fulfilling of the law” 
and the essence of religion. 

Like these later lessons of the New Testament, the book 
of Jonah is a rebuke of religious narrowness, and is a shin- 
ing instance in antiquity of a work teaching the universal 
brotherhood of man and fatherhood of God. And in 
view of its breadth and charity, and its divine lesson of for- 
giveness, we have no right to find fault with any folly 
which there may be in that incident of the fish. 

Indeed are we sure that incident was in the original 
book at all? It is told so briefly and in such a way that 
one easily suspects it may have been added among 
the corruptions which scholars say the book has suffered. 
Aside from these three verses, the book has no hint of any 
such strange event, but seems rather to discountenance it. 
For that poem which Jonah is .said to have spoken in the 
stomach of the fish, does not contain the slightest allusion 
to any such surroundings, but is simply a song of thanks- 
giving for deliverance from drowning and refers to the es- 
cape as already passed; and the beauty and elaborate 
structure of the poem seem rather to discourage the theory 
that its author composed it while weltering amid gastric 
acids. The poem seems to show that its author knew 
nothing of that fish, and that this story may have been 
added by another to explain the deliverance. 

And if the story was in the original book, why blame it, 
when it is used to illustrate so good a lesson, and especially 
when we consider how common such stories were in that 
day? Indeed this very one, of a marine monster swallow- 
ing and saving some one, has appeared the world over;— 


from the old Hindoo fable of Saktideva swallowed by a fish 


and cut out again unharmed, and the African story of a 
Zulu princess swallowed bya reptile and brought home 
alive, to the Nova Scotia myth of a hero carried to the sun- 
set land in a whale, and the legend of Hiawatha swallowed 
canoe and all by a fish, and brought safely to shore, as 
Longfellow has sung at considerable length, and without 
being blamed at all for it. The story is so wide-spread 
among nations that have never heard of the Hebrews or 
each other, that it has been treated asa nature myth of sun- 
set and sunrise, by those imaginative solar mythologists to 
whom one has said “all things are possible.” I am always 
suspicious of solar myths, and shall not assume any such cos- 
mic origin for the story. But whatever its origin, it has 
been thus widely known; and was told of another in this 
very Joppa where Jonah is said to have taken ship for that 
voyage. For Hercules, too, according to Greek legend, 
in rescuing Hesione or Andromeda, had been swallowed by 
a fish and spent three days in his stomach, like Jonah; and 
Tylor tells in his “ Primitive Culture” that the marks of 
Andromeda’s chain were shown on the shore near Joppa in 
Pliny’s time, and that the bones of a whale had been carried 
to Rome as relics of the monster that had swallowed . Her- 
cules. With such beliefs so prevalent in the ancient world, 
why blame this author even if he told it as a fact? 

But why even suppose that its teller meant it for a fact, 
any more than Jesus meant the parable of the prodigal son 
for one. Jesus’ parable is considered a mere fiction told to 
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teach a religious lesson. Why not take the book of Jonah 
for another? Rosenmuller and other critics have held that 
its story of the fish was not intended for a fact, but only as 
a religious allegory founded on a Phenician myth of Her- 
cules living three days in the stomach of that sea-monster. 
And it is doubtful whether the rest of the book was in- 
tended to be true to history, any more than Jesus’ story of 
the good Samaritan. Indeed if the author was versed in 
Assyrian history, he probably knew that that great nation, 
with its venerable gods, did not trouble itself much about 
the Jewish Jehovah; and that the haughty and tyrannical 
monarch in his palace at Nineveh, would hardly leave his 
throne and sit in ashes at the preaching of one poor Jew 
who had nothing but a little booth and gourd vine to pro- 
tect him from the sun, but would have been more likely to 
have ordered the intruder sunk in the Tigris. Prob- 
ably “Jonah” was not intended to be historic, but, like so 
many other parables in the Bible, was told only to teach a 
religious lesson. And it teaches that divine lesson of for- 
givenesss and love so well that no historic errors can harm 
it, and no superstition be more than a speck to bring out 
its beauty better. To the wise reader, the legendary element 
in the book does not mar it in the least. 


The harm came only when the legend was exalted at the 
expense of the lesson. for that divine truth of forgiveness 
was not yet learned by the Jews, and this book soon came to 
be remembered for the fish. That story figured more 
and more in Jewish thought, and raised the prophet 
into a new prominence and false position. The result was, 
that in Jesus’ time, the intolerant Jonah whom the book 
had so rebuked had come to be regarded as quite a saint, 
and that story of the fish seems to have been thought 
by some as typical of the Messiah himself. 

It is supposed by many that Jesus shared this thought; 
but a careful study of the Gospels leads to the conclusion 
that he did not. The book of Matthew does indeed make 
Jesus, in reply to the people asking him for a sign, refer to 
the sign of Jonah surviving in the fish. But in Luke’s 
report of the same event, Jesus makes no reference to the 
fish at all, but only to the so distant and different scene of 
Jonah preaching to the Ninevites. And Mark, reporting 
the same conversation, makes Jesus say nothing of any 
sign of Jonah at all, but declare explicitly that they shall 
have no sign. Both Mark and Luke agree that Jesus said 
nothing about the fish; and Mark teaches that he said 
nothing about Jonah either. By the usual canons of 
criticism in the case, Mark’s simpler report is to be pre- 
ferred. If so, then Jesus refused to appeal to signs: in 
Jonah or anywhere else, but trusted more nobly and 
divinely to the mere truth of what he said and did, and 
was content to leave it without any of the wonders which 
less worthy teachers have used to prop their poorer work. 
If we may trust Jesus’ saying in Mark, ‘ Verily I say unto 
you, there shall no sign be given unto this generation,” 
then he rose far above that superstitious eagerness for 
wonders, which prevailed everywhere in his day, and which 
so soon clothed him in a cloud of legends that concealed 
his true glory. How much more honorable to him to see it 
so! What a degradation of the divine truths he taught, to 
connect them with that fable of the fish; and how it dis- 
honors the noble Jesus to say he was typified in any way 


_by that miserable Jonah! What! the man whom even the 


legend casts to the fish for disobeying God, and who 
escapes only to blaspheme Him,—he a type of the Jesus 
who was all obedience and reverence? The Jonah who was 
angry because a great city was saved,—he a type of the 
Jesus who was all love and forgiveness? Not at all. Jesus 
was foretold, not by the narrow Jonah, but by the noble 
book which rebuked him and taught Christian charity so 
many centuries before Christ. _ 

For Jesus was true to the spirit of that book. He again 
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taught its lesson of a brotherhood reaching beyond any 
race or religion. He gave his rebukes, not to the heathe, 
but to the rich and selfish men and the rigid formalist, 
who broke that brotherhood. He gave his blessings not t, 
the followers of the Jewish or of-any special faith, but to 
peacemakers and pure in heart, the meek and mercify] 
wherever they might belong. And like the Jehovah of the 


book of Jonah, Jesus carried forgiveness to the extreme: 


forgave adulteress and thief, was so forgiving that Renan 
says he had a “ divine incapacity of seeing evil,” taught to 
forgive seven times and seventy times seven, to love even 
enemies, turn the cheek when smitten and give more when 
stolen from; and in the same spirit he closed his life by 
asking forgiveness for his very murderers. Jesus was in. 
deed a son and incarnation of that God of extreme forgive. 


ness and love, and taught that every one should be. 


Too often the church has forsaken. him and followed the 
intolerant Jonah instead. The average Christian has hardly 
cultivated meekness enough to forgive 490 times; and Tol. 
stoi says that when a Jewish Rabbi asked him if we did 
turn the cheek when smitten, he had nothing to reply, for 
just then Christians were smiting the Jews on both cheeks. 
Smiting has indeed been made quite a virtue in Christian 
history, and Jesus’ “ Blessed are the peace-makers” has 
been drowned in the roar of Christian cannon; and instead 
of loving its enemies, the church for centuries made a busi- 
ness of butchering and sometimes burning them. It 
now and then responded to its Master’s ‘ Blessed are the 
merciful,” by the shrieks of women tortured at the rack, 
and taught for a thousand years that they and most of man- 
kind would be tortured far worse and forever after death. 
It is only two hundred years ago that an Oxford professor 
wrote a book which claimed to prove that (in the words of | 
its title page) ‘‘not one in a hundred thousand, nay prob- 
ably not: one in a million from Adam down to our times 
shall be saved;” and even then a critic is said to have cen- 
sured the book for saving too many. 

Such days and doctrines are now past, and all Christen- 
dom is getting nearer to the spirit of Jesus. There is 
still indeed a widespread opinion that his beatitudes need 
considerable amendment; that the pure in heart shall not 
see God unless they have also the proper theology in their 
head, and that the merciful shall not obtain mercy unless 
they bear the Christian name. But more and more men 
are seeing that it is not theological theories about Jesus, 
but the spirit of Jesus that makes true Christians; and 
that if they have that spirit,‘it makes little difference 
whether they bear his name or not. Indeed Jesus himself 
was far too noble to care for his name; and once, accord- 
ing to the record, even rebuked men for trusting to that, 
and said that unto many who should claim that they had 
‘* prophesied in thy name, in thy name cast out devils, and 


‘in thy name” done so many things, he should reply, “1 


never knew you;” for he said, not calling him Lord, Lord, 
but doing the will of the Father, brought them into the 
kingdom. Jesus placed himself squarely on the religion 
of principles instead of names; and those who are true to 
him will not try to make religion any narrower. They 
will proclaim that uprightness is righteous, whatever 
church it comes in; that goodness is godlike, whatever 
creed it grows with; that in every land on earth and under 
every faith in history, Christian, heretic or heathen, peace- 
makers are sons of God, forgiveness is divine, and love 1s 
itself religion. 

Why let mere doctrinal differences divide men and lessen 
love? I read of the girl who was ever worrying her 
brother and herself about his doctrinal opinions, until be 
somewhat lost patience and said, ‘‘O, hang your theology; 
let us be brother and sister!” And would it not be better 
if the quarreling religions of the world would hang UP 
their theologies for a season, and learn to be more broth- 
erly and sisterly? For love is better than any theology; 
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or rather, love teaches the best theology. The Baptist 
clergyman, when asked how his daughter came to marry a 
Catholic, replied that Cupid had never studied theology. 
But perhaps it would be truer to say that he has studied it 
better than any oneelse. Love learns it best. at any rate; 
and the apostle well says, “ Every one that loveth is be- 
gotten of God and knoweth God;” ‘ for God is Love,” and 
“if we love one another, God dwelleth in us.” 


And cannot this principle of love and forgiveness, taught 
so well in the book of Jonah and the words of Jesus, be 
carried further in secular life also, and trusted more than 
it ever has been? Was Jesus such a visionary in this mat- 
ter as the world and even the church has supposed? I 
think he was correct in it; and that Sermon on the Mount, 
however foolish it may seem to the standards of the street, 
is a prophecy of the perfect state, and its principles will 
yet be the law of the world. Already we hear in many a 
social movement, that selfishness will be fatal to society. A 
state that allows one man to own a railroad while thousands 
starve in rags, is doomed to go, and ought to. Poor Sissy 
Jupe, when asked the first principle of political economy, 
forgot her lesson and stammered out in her confusion that 
it was to “do unto others as you would have others do unto 
you,” and came near being flogged by her teacher for such 
folly. But she was right; the political economy of the 
Golden Rule is the only one that will make society safe. 

And selfishness is fatal not only to states, but to our best 
selves. The only way to get true joy is to share it with 
others. The legend tells how a fairy gave a youth a blos- 
som, which when breathed upon would give him whatever 
he wished. So he breathed and wished, and got wine and 
laughter, but soon grew sick of them. Then he breathed 
again and wished, and a maiden came and served him; but 
she, also, soon ceased to please him. Then he said joy was 
not for him, and he breathed again and wished that others 
might have it. Then the laughter and the maiden re- 
turned to delight him far more than at first; and the fairy 
said, “*‘ Now joy is yours and will remain, for you wished it 
for others.”’ Selfishness proves but poor policy, and those 
who give themselves for others get the most,—from great 
heroes, down to the youth who made it a rule, whenever he 
went to a party, to dance with the girls who were neglected 
by every one else. Selfishness dwarfs the mind too, and 
love enlarges it. Vauvenargues said, “ Great thoughts 
come from the heart;” and Hawthorne wrote, ‘ We are but 
shadows, till the heart be touched; that touch creates us, 
then we begin to be.” 

Jesus was wise in his emphasis of love, and our best men 
imitate him. Said Longfellow, : 


“Tam in love with Love, 
And the sole thing I hate is hate; 
For hate is the unpardonable sin, 
And Love the Holy Ghost within.” 


And the poet was as good as his word, and never harbored 
a bitter feeling. When Poe was abusing him, he was giving 


lectures in praise of the latter’s poetry; and when it was. 


proposed to make him a visitor of Harvard college, the presi- 

dent of the committee said, “What would bethe use? Long- 
fellow could never be brought to find fault with anybody or 
anything.” And his biographer says that it was true, and 
that his whole life was bathed in that sympathy and love 

“ which suffers long and envies not, which forgives seventy 
times seven, and as many more times if need be.”’ 

And is not this forgiveness a practical power in the 
world? Call to mind that scene of Mr. Beecher before the 
hostile audience at Richmond after the war. There sat 
Fitz Hugh Lee and several rebel generals and a large body 
of Southerners, gathered out of curiosity, but greeting him 
only with hisses. Calmly iooking over the audience, Mr. 
Beecher at length said, “Is this General Lee?’ The 
general silently and icily bowed. “Then,” said Mr. 
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Beecher, “I want to offer you this right hand, which in 
its own way fought against you and yours, but which I 
would now willingly sacrifice to make the South prosperous 
and happy. Will you take it, General?” Amid the hushed 
surprise of the audience, General Lee arose, stepped for- 
ward and stretched his arm across the footlights; and as 
their hands clasped, there arose from that secession assem- 
bly such applause as the old hall had never heard before; 
and the abolitionist orator, who had done about as much as 
any man in the country to bring on the war that devastated | 
Virginia, rode through Richmond next day amid the 
cheers of the men who were almost ready to mob him a 
few hours before. So much is forgiveness worth even in 
politics. And so much is it worth everywhere. It works 
more wonders than force even among the worst classes. 
Cruel punishments have increased crime, while gentler 
methods have diminished it; and I dare say the time will 
come when society will treat adulteresses, thieves, and the 
worst criminals more as Jesus treated them. Men are to 
be moved, and society reformed, through the heart; and 
nothing touches and warms the heart like forgiveness and 
love. Jesus was rightin making so much of them, and the 
world will come to it yet. 

Too long the ship of state has carried the unforgiving and 
intolerant spirit of Jonah, not asleep either, but stirring up 
storms worse than in thestory. Let it be cast out, with the 
prayer that no providence may interfere to save it. Then 
the old miracle will be repeated, the waves grow calmer, 
and under the guidance of the spirit of love, society will 
be safer and religion surer. ‘Through the natural laws of 
the world, and the natural affections of the human heart, 
we shall feel a higher love enfolding us, and find a God 
who does not repent or need to, but whose mercy is eternal. 
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THE STUDY TABLE. 


THE EDITOR’S BOOK TABLE. 


It is well, perhaps, for our readers that the space of 
Unity is so limited, else the senior editor might be tempted 
to gossip too often concerning the good things that lie upon 


“The Study Table.” The limitations of Unrry, not only in 


extent of space but in scope of purpose, make it impossible 
for us to notice all the new publications which reach the 
sanctum through the courtesy of publishers. Our business 
obligation to these publishers is discharged when the books 
are acknowledged as received, with size, price, etc., in our 
announcement column; but we feel an obligation to our 
readers further than this and try to give to them occasional 
glimpses into the inside of the books not within reach of 
many of them for personal inspection. Many of our books 
are distributed for such notice among the faithful members 
of the staff of Unrry writers, and still there lodges on the 
senior’s table enough to give him perpetual delight ripening 
into perpetual concern as to duties neglected and 
pleasures forsworn. This anxiety forces an occasional 
clearing-house week in which he frees his mind to Unrry, 
and gossips with the reader concerning the books on the 
editor’s table. Let us have such a season this week, a sort 
of Thanksgiving talk concerning the higher harvestry of 
theyear. 

First comes a handful of pretty books (') in red and 
black which it is safe to commend because they are so 
pretty on the outside, they have such clear type on the in- 
side, they are so cheap, and they have already been tried 
and not found wanting. Dear old friends, all of them. 
Seven out of the twelve we now hold in our hand—well do 
they deserve the name ‘‘Good Company.” Collectively 


(1. Good Compa ny. Boston: Lee and Shepard. 50 cents per volume. 

The Lover, by Sir Richard Steele; The Wishing, Cap Papers, by Leigh ey 
Fireside Saints, by Douglas Jerrold: Dreamthorpe, by Alexander Smith; A. 
Physician’s Problems, by Charles Elam; Bioken Lighés. Cobbe; and Relig: 
ous Duty, By Frances Power. 
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how they would brighten up a niche in the sitting-room, 
separately how the inside of either one of them will soothe, 
amuse or inspire. Steele, Leigh Hunt, Jerrold and the 
rest of them here appear with the freshness of new friends. 

None the less “good company,” though not wearing the 
name and uniform of the above, are the seven volumes of 
poetry we next hold in our hand. (?)’ Here is so much as 
is available to the English reader of the great Persian 
classic, the “Shah Nameh,” by Firdausi, done up 
~ volume that is available for the library shelf. It has added 
interest in the fact that the learned father’s work is edited 
by a learned son. ‘This is a rose garden, containing that 
which will delight children and philosophers, said to be the 
purest of all the classics of the east. The next volume (°*) 
contains some of William Morris’s tales, edited for school 
children with the co-operation of that prince of editors, W. 
J. Rolfe. We wonder if the modern school children will 
take to this modern attempt at antique tales by the poet 
who in these later days is well-nigh lost in the humanitarian. 
Alas for the prettiness of these white parchment backs in 
which we have the Romances, Lyrics and Sonnets (*) from 
Mrs. Browning, to match the same title, size and form of 
Robert Browning which preceded it long enough to have 
already lost the immaculate beauty of the binding. The 
outside stains se quickly, but the inside will never lose the 
perpetual youth which goes with love and the delight of 
lyrics that read at sight, of which neither head nor heart 
ever tires. A little book is this ‘‘ Wayfarer’s Wallet,” (°) 
that comes over the sea. Over there Mr. Hewlett has 
already made himself known to the thoughtful in a “ Sheaf 
of Verse.” In this volume, particularly in his “ Dominus 
Redivivus, a plea for the Christianity of Christ,” he reveals 
the poet soul, working upon the great questions of the 
spiritual life in their nineteenth century bearings. He is of 
the household of Heber Newton, Phillips Brooks and Mrs. 
Humphry Ward, who inside of church traditions are think- 
ing outside and beyond all church limitations, who without 
Unitarian name, helps or fetters, are doing a work which 
Unitarians aspire to but often fail in. Perhaps not many 
of our people will read these delicate lines that remind us 
of our own lamented E. R. Sill, but those who do will 
share in the regret that many more do not feel their beauty. 
What a change from that to these two books (°) of negro 
dialect poetry. first, the little sheaf gathered by the 
Century from Irwin Russell, who might almost be called 
the inventor of this style of poetry, the discoverer of the 
poetry in the lowly speech of the untutored freedman. 
Next, the richer, more searching poems of Gordon and 
Page. The latter, particularly, has painted with exquisite 
skill the fading glories of the old regime. It is the other 
side of slavery from ‘* Uncle T'om’s Cabin,” which we of the 
north know too little of. Mr. Chadwick is a young man to 
come to his majority as a poet in a collected, revised and 
enlarged edition of his poetry (‘) such as we hold in our 
hand. LHighth edition, the fly-leaf says. A fertile poet, we 
would say, were we not so well acquainted with the still 
more fertile preacher, and if there was not such a long list 
of books in prose from his pen on our shelf. Perhaps if 
Unity readers could cease to think of him as the brave, true 
preacher, they would come to his poetry more competent to 
recognize the delicacy of touch, the spiritual insight and 
the intimacy with nature which it displays. His poems are 
old friends, we hope, to most of the Unrry household, If 
you have not this book already, secure it, if for no other 


(2.) The Shah Nameh. London and New York: Frederick Warne and Co. 
Price, $1.00. | 
(3.) Atalanta’s Race, etc. 
Price, 75 cents. 
(4.) Romances, Lyrics and Sonnets. By Elizabeth Barrett Browning. Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Price, $1.00. ; 
(5.) A Wayfarer’s Wallet. By Henry G. Hewlett. London: George Redway. 
(6.) Poems. By Irwin Russell. New York: The Century Co. 
Befo’ de War. By A. C. Gordon and Thomas Nelson Page. New York: 
_Charles Scribner’s Sons. Price, $1.00. 
&) A Book of Poems. By John W. Chadwick. Boston: Roberts Brothers, 
g).25. 


William Morris. Boston: Ticknor & Co. Pp. 240. 
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reason than to discover the original setting of so many of 
your favorite hymns. In his sermons we ever find the poet 
in the preacher. To our mind we pay him higher comp)j. 
ment when we say that we ever find the preacher in tho 
poet. 

Most of the fiction flies the senior’s table. He is too 
slow to keep up with the times, but he loves to see the new 
day breaking on the post bellum south. Last spring he 
gathered apple-blossoms out of the embrasures through 
which once he helped point the shotted cannon, and so he 
has kept beside him the still more fragrant flowers in the 
latest books of Harris, Cable, Craddock and Page.(*) 
In them we see how, chastened as by fire and taught by 
sorrow and shame, these writers have been able to give to 


_American fiction the most limpid, unaffected and original 


strain of this day. These writers and not the faded 
brigadier who goes from the saloon to the stump and from 
the stump to the saloon, represent more truly the new 
South. They are the real children of the Confederacy. 
The editor has also learned to rest himself in the out-of. 
doors of Sarah Orne Jewett’s writings.(’) She says, 
“Tis a bad sign when folks wears out their best clothes 
faster’n their every-day ones.” She writes in her every- 
day clothes, a suit fit for walking and climbing, at that. 
Next to a tramp among our favorite Wisconsin bluffs is an 
hour with Miss Jewett or John Burroughs for restfulness. 
Those who cannot face the larger works of Count 
Tolstoi on account of their formidable size, can still know 
much of him in the short stories daintily printed by 
Crowell. This fifteen-minute sermon on ‘ What Men 
Live by” (7°) teaches by parable “that every man lives 
not through care of himself, but by love, and all men are 
kept alive not by their own forethought, but because there 
is love in men.” ‘The children are ahead of us in getting 
acquainted with “ Toto,” ("') a rollicking book of delight- 
ful nonsense, conducive to sense. Its pages tenderly min- 
gle with the thought of the blind children to whom it was 
first told and is now dedicated. 

And how shall we class Jane Andrews’s books? Fiction, 
science, history, Sunday-school, juvenile, mother-books? 
Miss Andrews’s books, of which we 
believe there are six, including her geographical plays, 
form a class quite unique. Books, with a noble, serious 
purpose, worked out with picture-making and story-telling 
power. We hope no Unity mother or teacher in Sunday- 
school or day-school is ignorant of the ‘Seven Little Sis- 
ters who lived on the Round Ball” or the “Ten Boys who 
lived on the Road from Long Ago to Now,” and that when 
next holiday comes they will not only extend the influence 
of these books, but multiply the readers of this suggestive 
story of ‘Only a Year,” filled as it is with practical sug- 
gestions of helpfulness and sensible studies of the idiosyn- 
cracies of children and grown up folks, but we particularly 
commend the new book just out containing “ The Stories 
Mother Nature Told Her Children.”() -It is a delight- 
ful surprise to find one book more coming from the store- 
house which has sent us such treasures before. From the 
“Amber Beads” to the “ Sixty-two Little Tadpoles,” it is 
one succession of revelations of God in Nature, windows 
into the marvel of common things which only a skillful 
teacher could create. We know of no other story books 
for children so full of teaching power as these of Miss An- 
drews, whether they are used simply as delightful reading 


(8.) Bonaventure. By George W. Cable. New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. Price, $1.25. The Story of Keedon Bluffs. By Charles ed Craddock. 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Price, $1.00. In Ole Virginia. By Thomas 
Nelson Page. New York: Charles Scribner's Sons. Price, $1.00. Free Joe. By 
Joel Chandler Harris. New York: Charles Scribner’sSons. Price, $1.00. 

(¥.) The Kingof Folly Island and Other People. By Sarah Orne Jewett. 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.25. 


(10.) What Men Live by. Tolstoi. New York: T. Y. Crowell & Co. Price, 
50 cents. 
(11) Toto’s Merry Winter. By Laura E. Richards. Boston: Roberts 


By Jane Andrews. 


Brothers. Price, $1.25. 
(12.) One Year and What it Brought. 


Boston: Lee & 
Shepard. Price, $1.00, 
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books by the children themselves, or as helps to further 
study in the hands of thoughtful parents and teachers. 
How prone some people are to abuse this generation for 
lack of appreciation of the past and indifference to its 
treasures. What a refutation of this charge the bulletin of 
new books gives every month. Here is astack of them 
stranded on our table. Renan’s “ History of Israel till the 
Time of King David.”(*) How interesting he makes 
those dark centuries, how he unfolds the legends and melts 
the hard words into history and poetry. To those who are 
afraid that critical scholarship results only in destruction 
we commend this book. To those who think that the ear- 
lier pages of the Old Testament yield only dogmas and 
dogmatism, and are valueless to culture, poetry and reli- 
gion, we also commend this book. And here is a serious 
attempt at another critical history of Greece, ("*) by an 
Oxford scholar, “from the earliest time to the Jonian re- 
volt,” with a promise of further volumes. It is written on 
the supposition that “‘man will have an interest in Greek 
history so long as man continues to exist.”” The more 
study the more science, the more love of Greece as well as 
the more love of Israel. Less critical than these but none 
the less suggestive are the three volumes of the ‘‘ Story of 
the Nations,” which we have in our hands—Kgypt, Chaldea 
and the Jews, (’*) the last by our own Professor Hosmer 
of St. Louis. Its post-biblical story of the Jews will be a 
surprise and a delight to many who consider themselves 
well informed. The mission of the Jew in the Bible 
is either understood or assumed by all, but his mission 
outside of Palestine and outside of traditional religion 
is scarcely less important and but little understood. 
All books in this series are so admirably illustrated 
and indexed that they become very valuable on the shelves 
of a working library. Edward Everett Hale himself thinks 
that his special aptitude in scholarship and literature is his- 
tory, but how in the midst of his overwhelming activity he 
finds time to give attention to the editing and the much 
more of the original documents throwing light on Franklin’s 
career in France, is a marvel. The first volume appeared 
about a year ago, and now the second appears, ("") two 
magnificent volumes of splendid workmanship, bearing the 
name of Edward E. Hale and Edward E. Hale, Jr., upon 
the title page. T'hese volumes reflect great credit upon the 
diligent scholarship of father and son. They are permanent 
contributions to the history of our country and still more to 
the history of free thought and democracy. Another book, 
mined from original documents, just out, is a handsome 
volume ("'), by M. D. Conway, from the life and papers of 
Kdmund Randolph. Much less pretentious but equally 
curious and suggestive is ‘‘ The History of the Clapboard 
Trees, or the Story of the Third Parish in Dedham,” (*) 
by George W. Cooke. How those old Puritans did quarrel, 
how obstinate were some of the deacons, what a trouble the 
early minister did have. Blessed is the providence that has 
carried down to us more of their virtues than of their 
weaknesses. A happy companion to James Freeman 
Clarke’s “ Anti-slavery Days” is Parker Pillsbury’s ‘ Acts 
of Anti-Slavery Apostles,” (°) full of the quaint in- 
dividuality and earnestness of the author, and containing 
much matter not found elsewhere and of a nature of which 
we can never have too much. This book would-not be a bad 
introduction to H. Kieffer’s ‘‘ Recollections of a Drummer 
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(17. ) Omitted Chapters of History Disclosed in the Life and Paper of Edmund 
Randolph By M.D. Conway New York: G. P. Putnam's Sons Price, $3.00. 
(18.) A History of the Clapboard Trees or the Third Parish of Dedham, Mass. 
By Geor Willis Cooke. Boston: George H. Ellis: Price, $1.0C. 
ne ) The Acts of the Anti-Slavery Apostles. By Parker p ulenary. Concord, 
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Boy,” (”) real recollections of real camp, so told that boys 
and girls ofall ages, from eight to eighty, will read and 
laugh and cry. It is now in the sixth edition, and if we 
mistake not, it will pass through many more. 


The McVeys. By Joseph Kirkland. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co. 


It is seldom that one comes across a book so little worth 
reading as “The McVeys.” Greatly as people differ in the 
requirements they make of the novel, it is hard to conceive 
of any standard by which this can be pronounced good. 
Neither those who demand a good plot and an interesting 
story, nor those who insist on “ photographic fidelity to na-. 
ture,” nor those who delight in “* psychological study,” nor 
those who seek for “‘ moral purpose,” nor even the apostles 
of “art for art’s sake,” will find their ideal in these pages. 
There is, indeed, no small effort at furnishing “localcolor,” 
whicb seems to be the latest fad of the story writers, and 
possibly the author has aimed to do for early days in Ili- 
nois somewhat in kind as has been done by Howells for 
New England, Harte for California, Cable for Louisiana, | 
and ‘*Craddock”’ for the mountains of Tennessee. Our 
memory not reaching back to “ the forties,” we are willing 
to assume that the chapter in which Lincoln, Douglas and 
David Davis are introduced “riding the circuit, ” and those 
dealing with Galena and Chicago, where some of the prin- 
cipal scenes are laid, are true to the times and the region de- 
scribed, for certainly they have little organic connection 
with the tale or apparent reason for being. But of local 
color as the artist in fiction handles it, as a means to an 
end, to make the picture of human life more natural, or 
beautiful, or dreary, or sombre, or terrific, as the special 
character of the theme may demand, this writer makes not 
the slightest use. 

“An Episode,” is the parenthetical sub-title of this tale, 
doubtless because of its relation to a previous story of the 
author’s dealing with some of the same characters and 
called ‘‘ Zury; a Novel of Western Life.”” We learn with 
some consternation from one of the closing pages that the 
end is not yet, and that it still “may take another book” to 
dispose of a few neither married nor dead at the close of 
this. May it not fall to us for review! A. B. M. 


The Kalevala. The Epic Poem of Finland. Into English by John 
Martin Crawford. New York: John B. Alden. Two vols., $2.00. 


These two handsome volumes fitly introduce to English 
readers for the first time a truly great epic or heroic poem 
in fifty runes. We have read these heroic songs with 
growing wonder and sense of their power, and with pure 
delight. We think whoever loves poetic folk-lore will 
find great riches in these remarkable, swift runes with their 


never-ending, never-faltering store of invention. The poem 


is not of the kind that has quotable lines, epigrammatic 
points, fine or piercing expressions, witty sayings. But 
there are constant rosy flushes of fancy, and the sustained 
power grows on the reader. The multitude of details is 
surprising and the wealth of invention inexhaustible. Also 
it is a singularly clean, clear poem: a kind of rare fine air 
pervades it. The poem is indescribable in a short notico; 
but such titles of runes as Wainamoinen’s Boat-Building, 
Ilmarinen’s Wooing, The Bride’s Farewell, The Frost- 
Fiend, The Birth of the Harp, may give a little idea of 
it. The Preface is really a praiseworthy introduction, fine 
in spirit, scholarly in manner, broad and ample in matter. 
The rhythmical run of the English 1 in the meter of the origi- 
nal is very good. 

Miller ranks the elerehe among the great national epics 
of the world. te ae | 


| (20.) The esetlecticns of a Drummer Boy. By Harry M. Keiffer. Boston: 
"Mgknor & Co. Price, $1.50. 
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THE HOME. 


JOE THE WEEDER. 


Joe was very small for a boy of ten. He had not had any 
mother for so long atime that he had forgotten it was a 
good plan to have a mother. He lived in an hut, at the end 
of a boggy foot path, which led off from a logging road. 
The hut had a door and a window, but neither door-step nor 
window-:sill. It held a table, a stove, three chairs, a chest, 


a bedstead, a heap of straw, one lamp, some pegs, some - 


dishes, some Indian meal and potatoes, some herring and 
cabbages. The placesmelt of mud and fish. The five hens 
cackled, the big dog growled, the eagles sailed through the 
air, the partridges ran across the path and the rabbits bur- 
rowed in the holes. The great fir trees hid the hut; only 
from the beach below could we have guessed that any hu- 
man beings lived at the top of the cliff. 

Joe had not always staid there, but where else he had 
been he did not know. All he knew surely was, that old 
Mike had brought him there when there had been nowhere 
else for him to go. With old Mike lived old Sal, but whether 
she was Mike’s mother, wife or sister, Joe never knew. She 
looked as if she could be all three, certainly she never could 
have been a little girl, for she was so yellow and wrinkled. 

Joe was very fond of the “old ’uns,” as he called them, 
and they were very kind to him. They let bim spend the 
long summer days in spearing sculpin.for the hens to eat, 
co that they could lay eggs faster. When Joe could get four or 
five dozen eggs, he walked four miles to the cottages to sell 
them at fifteen cents a dozen. Sometimes he walked in Sal’s 
shoes and sometimes in Mike’s. He wore Mike’s fishing 
coat or Sal’s sack, whichever was handy; and as he never had 
had a looking- glass, he never knew how funny he looked. 
Yet as he had grown older, he had begun to think he would 
like to have a coat of his own. | 

Now at the cottage where he went to sell eggs, lived a 
lady, who had so many children in her house and so many 
weeds in her garden that she did not know for which to care 
first, but when she saw Joe with his eggs, an idea came into 
her head. 

“If you will weed my garden and work for me all day, I 
will give you fifty cents,” she said to him. 

The boy stared at her. ‘* You’ll be after giving me fifty 
cents for old Mike?” he asked. 

‘No, for yourself, to get you shoes and coat,” she replied. 

Joe scratched his head, saying slowly, ‘I dun’no ’bout 
weeds. I can catch yer sculpins fer to make the hens lay.” 

“Td rather buy your eggs and have you weed my garden, 


but would you rather be paid by the job?” she answered. 


“IT hain’t never heard of working, ’cept by the job; if 
weeds ain’t a job, you'd better pay me by the day.” 


The lady laughed and said, “I guess it will be better for 


you if I pay youby the day, and better for me if I pay you 
by the job; but I want you to have a coat all of your own, 
so I’ll pay you by the day: come and try.” 

‘How many weeds must I get ’fore I can have a new 
coat,” asked Joe wonderingly. 

The lady looked at him, wondering in her turn whether 
he were stupid or smart, but his innocent eyes convinced 
her that he knew neither the weariness nor the value of 
weeding. So she took him to her pansy-bed, and told him 
she would give him an hour in which to weed the circle. 
When she returned at the end of that time, she found the 
grassy edges of her pansy bed dotted with holes just the 


size of Joe’s knees. ‘The young, tender leaves of the pansies ~ 


were gone, while the tall weeds, called Bouncing Bessies, 
were left at their full height. Joe, himself, was lying on 
his back, gazing into the sky. As she came up, he rolled over 
on his side, calling out: 

‘Say, ma’am, I’ve been athinking and ’pears to me I can 
buy a new coat quicker, ef yer pays me by the job; weeding 
is most as spry as spearing sculpin.” 
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“Qh Joe! you have done it all wrong,” she said quickly, 

“It’s likely so, ma’am, it was so easy,” he answered. 

Still Joe seemed to be sorry, but because Mrs. Trot wag 
sorry. However, she took him to another bed and weedeq 
with him for a while, until he suddenly stopped in his lazy 
part of the work, exclaiming, “Guess, ma’am, I'll work for 
you by the day.” 

‘'That’s a bargain,” replied Mrs Trot. ‘ You shall work 
for me the next two months, at fifty cents a day.” 

For weeks, Joe came every ‘Tuesday, never making a mis. 
take again about weeds, for he stuck little bits of paper 
upon any leaves which were new to him, until he could get 
a chance to ask Mrs. Trot concerning them when she came 
into the garden. At last one morning he failed to appear, 
so that when he did come the following week, Mrs. Trot 
told him that the weeds had grown very thick and tall in 
his absence, and that she had had to take care of them her. 


self. ‘* Why did you not come as you had promised?’ she 


asked. 

Joe shuffled about as he replied, ‘‘ Old Mike he wanted 
his coat, and Old Sal she wanted her shoes; they were gone 
all day and I couldn’t get to you, no how.” 

‘* Haven’t you any coat and shoes of your own?” inquired 
the lady. | 

*“ No, ’course not; coat and shoes ain’t much, when I eats 
all I want.” 

‘Do you have a good time, Joe?” asked Mrs. Trot. 

‘Course Ido. I haint got anything to trouble me; old 
Mike he’s got lot of troubles. it's a bad fishing year and 
ther’ aint no herrings this summer.” Joe continued weeding 
and Mrs. Trot walked away thinking. That evening Joe's 
two months were ended, and as the lady paid him his four 
dollars, Joe said very sadly, ‘‘’Praps yer’ll come next sum- 
mer and have some more weeds, won’t yer?’ 

‘Why ?” inquired Mrs. Trot. 

‘Cause I want. ter get four dollars more for old Mike’s 
coat. It costs eight dollars and here is half on to it. No- 
body but yer gives me any work; they say I ain’t worth 
troubling with; I can’t git his coat next summer unless you 
come along.” 

‘“T shall come,” replied the lady, ‘‘and shall make you 
my under-gardener, but as 1 don’t want you and Mike to be 
cold until I get here, ’ve got a coat for Mike in this 
bundle, and a jacket for you, and some clothes for Sal;” 
and she handed Joe a big bundle. 

He stood still for a whole minute, then he picked up the 
garments one by one, turning them over and almost inside 
out; at least he thrust his hands into every pocket. Finally 
he sat down on the ground, drew the bundle up to him and 
tried to roll it up. But his hands trembled too much, the 
parcel was too big for him, and Mrs. Trot had to help him; 
yet Joe had not spoken. 

“Well!” said she, her curiosity over his silence exceeding 
her patience. 

“Well,” said he slowly, “Is weeds worth all them clothes: 
My! won’t old Mike and Sal say sunthing! Ain’t it fun! 


My!” 


The bundle was securely tied and Joe started homewards, 
with no other thanks spoken by him than those which his 
happy eyes told to Mrs. Trot. 

K. G. WELLS. 


Papa was questioning the boys in history, the topic was 
Columbus. 

Question.. What made Columbus think there was a land 
on this side the ocean? | 

Answer (Willie aged nine): ’Cause he knew there was 4 


land that side; anyone might know there had to be one this 
side as well. 


“He that cannot forgive others breaks the bridge over 
which he must pass himself, for every one has need to be 


forgiven.” 


ae | 
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OUR HEREDITY FROM GOD. 
LECTURES ON EVOLUTION BY E. P. POWELL. 


EXTRACTS FROM LETTERS AND REVIEWS. 


“The work should do much toward dispelling the popular 
notion of the irreligiousness of the doctrine of evolution. 
[ wish it might find its way into the hands of every thought- 
ful reader.” —Joun Burrovaus. 


“T am thrilled, uplifted, and almost entranced by a 
glimpse into it, and by the conviction that at last some one 
has materialized conceptions that have been floating in the 
background of my own vision for a year or two past. It is 
just a book as I felt was coming—must come. Here is 
found solid ground.”—Dr. C. T. Srockwet1, author of 
“Evolution of Immortality.” 

In a later note the doctor says, ‘“‘ I will go one step further 
than Burroughs, and wish it might be in the hands of every 
reader in America, that he might become intelligent.” 


“T am simply fascinated with your work— its splendid 
logic and beautiful arrangement.”—Rev. Cuarues Voysey, 
London. 


“Your glorious book has been read with admiration by 
some of our members, who feel that a leaflet circulated by 
us far and wide would do a world of good. Please let us 
have it. We have correspondents in isolated mining-camps 
who are eager for scientific literature.’—Harriet KEtsey, 
for Channing Club of San Francisco. 

‘Tt is a wonderful book, and will do more than any other 
one American book to enlighten the people.’—W. N. 
Ferris, Principal Industrial School, Big Rapids, Mich. 


After a very cordial review, Rev. John W. Chadwick 
writes: “I have re-read your last chapter several times, 
and feel that I failed to do it full justice. I like it more 
with each reading; and so of the whole book.”—J. W. C. 


“T lay down your book at the three hundred and eighty- 
second page, because I can no longer refrain from writing 
to you. I have no words to tell you the help and inspira- 
tion this work has been to me. I reach my grateful hand 
to you.”—Rev. C. J. Bartiert, Sioux Falls, Dak. 


‘‘T am minister to a little flock in Luverne, Minn. Some 
weeks ago I asked those of my congregation who would en- 
joy it to meet and read a chapter from ‘Our Heredity from 
God.’ We have reached ‘Ethics, the Aim.’ I wish you 
could see their faces as they follow your thought. You 
have helped us all to a higher place. I never had so much 
to preach as now—never such motives to bring to bear on 
men’s lives.”—Exiza T. WILKEs. 


“I thank you exceedingly for your able and interesting 
a I believe it must do a great deal of good.”—Joun 

ISKE. 

“One does not always open a book treating on the moral 
aspects of evolution with an anticipation of pleasure or in- 
struction. Mr. Powell’s book is both deeply interesting and 
Naess valuable.’”’—‘ Science.’ (devotes over a column 
0 it.) 

“ Altogether the book is the most cogent, candid, and ab- 
sorbingly interesting of the many discussions of this 
momentous doctrine, by a thinker who both sees and states 
clearly its tremendous import.”—“ Chicago Times.” 


“Ma, Powell combines in himself the personality of a 
Scientist and a theologian. He has omitted nothing essential 


to the unfolding of his whole scheme—a scheme that is 


more complete than that of any other author we know. In 
literary method, perspicuity, command of philosophic 
language, and clear conception, Mr. Powell ranks among 


the ablest writers on this and kindred topics.”—Utica 
Herald.” 


* This interesting volume should command the attention 
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of both the scientific and the literary public. Every reader’ 
whatsoever his belief, will find much food for thought and 
material for employment in the author’s handling of his 
fascinating theme.”—‘‘ Boston Commonwealth.” 


“It must be acknowledged that a more absorbing or abler 
discussion of a momentous theme has seldom appeared.” — 
“ Chicago Evening Journal.” 


“Mr. Powell is master of a charming estate (as we can 
personally testify) in one of the most lovely and fertile dis- 
tricts of central New York. Here are the kindly and well- 
kept horses, the handsome and intelligent horned cattle of 
choice breeds, the cheerful cocks and hens that strut their 
little day or run confidingly to their master’s sympathy at 
need; the four playful cats, ‘Gladstone’ and the rest, that 
lie in wait for him in the hedge, and leap out to greet him 
in turn at milking-time; above all, the preserve of singing- 
birds that innocently share his fruit and comfort him with 
their cheery song. And so, with a keen and friendly ob- 
servation, like White of Selborne’s, only more reflective and 


instructed, he finds his studies of Nature at first hand in. 


this varied and entertaining family, and his anecdotes of 
anima! intelligence, heredity, or spontaneous variation, are 
notes from his own journal of this fascinating companionship. 
It needs not to tell the quality of interest which is given 
thus to a large portion of the book. Darwin’s own are, in 
this line, the only ones we know of that can compare with it 
in that regard. The author keeps also a very level head in 
the rather slippery and difficult path of speculative opinion.” 
—Rev. Dr. JosrpH Henry Aten, in “* Unitarian Review.” 

“Tt is the most striking and persuasive presentation of 
the question of immortality I have ever read. The chapter 
on that subject is a fitting conclusion to a work so strong, 
healthful and inspiring.’”—Cerxi1a P. Woottey, author of 
‘Love and Theology.” 

“The author is a well-known lover of horticulture, and 
the book contains a vast amount of material of great in- 
terest to horticulturists. ‘The book is, in fact, an encyclo- 
peedia.”’—‘‘ Gardener’s Monthly.” 


“These lectures are as remarkable a combination as we 
have ever seen in a wide reading of evolutionary literature 
of forcible exposition of Darwinism and of clear and sound 
morality. For a discerning reader the book 1s one of the 
best popular manuals of evolution.”—‘ Literary World,” 
Boston. 


“We commend the volume most heartily to our readers. 
They will find in it new and suggestive thoughts, and, while 
not always agreeing, they can not fail to admire his clear 
style and broad vision.”—‘‘ The Press,” Philadelphia. 


“There is a cumulative interest from the first to the last. 
At every step he adds something entirely individual, of ob- 
servation, argument, or illustration. But in the chapters, 
‘Ethics the Aim of Evolution,’ and ‘ The Self that is higher 
than Ourselves,’ we find the real purpose of the whole dis 
cussion. These chapters soar and sing.”-—‘* Christian 
Register.” ‘ 

‘‘Oft renewed reading of your book has led me to believe 
that it lays down lines upon which the religious thought of 
the future will work. It gives what Robert Klsmere wanted 
—~a clear, logical answer to the darkest doubts, and a firm 
broad ground upon which will safely rest a faith which is 
not intellectual suicide. . . Is it not wonderful that 
three such books as ‘“ Our Heredity,” ‘‘ Robert Elsmere” 
and ‘John Ward, Preacher” should have been wrought 
out almost simultaneously? They have come to do yeoman’s 
work. I do not know the date of the appearance of each, 
but it seems to me that your work, coming to me before I 
heard of either of the other two, is a fitting complement to 
each, to both.”——-E. W. Prrry. ; 


Cloth, 12mo., 416 pages, $1.75 by mail or egent. 


CHARLES H, KERR & €0., Publishers, 175 Dearborn St,, Chicago, 
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Dow, Dr. E. L. Holmes. Mrs. J. 5. Conger, 


ing to join the Club, to attend this meeting 
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NOTES FROM THE FIELD. 


Chicago.—At a meeting held at the Uni- 
tarian Headquarters, .175 Dearborn street, 
November 14th, arrangements were made to 
organize a Chicago Unitarian Club. There 
were present: Me-sdames C. P. Woolley, G..F. 
Harding, EK. E. Marean, 8. C. Ll. Jones, W. 
C. Dow, F. 8. Wilkinson, E. A. West, C. C. 
Warren and Miss Emma Dupee. 

The following Constitution was adopted: 

Art. I. The name of this society shall be 
the Chicago Unitarian Club. 

Art. II. Its object shall be to promote the 
spirit of fellowship among the Unitarian 
churches, and co-operate with the Western 
Unitarian Conference in maintaining the 
central headquarters in Chicago. 

Art. III. The officers of this club shall 
consist of a President and two Vice-Presi- 
dents, Secretary and Treasurer, and two 
directors from each of the Unitarian churches 
in Chicago. The ministers of these churches 
who are members of the Club shall also be 
directors ev officio, as shall also the Secretary 
of the Western Conference. The duties of 
these officers shall be such as pertain to 
these offices in similar organizations. , 

Art. 1V. Any one may become a member 
of this Club by signing the constitution and 
the payment of the annual fee of two dollars. 

The officers elected were: D. L. Shorey, 
president; Mrs. C. P. Woolley, first vice- 
president; John Wilkinson, second vice-pres- 
ident; Mrs. E. A. West, secretary; Eric 
Winters, treasurer. 

Directors:—Mr. C. C. Cheney, Mrs. G. F. 
Harding, Gen. Horace*Thomas, Mrs. W. C. 


| 


Mr. J. F. Gardner, Mrs. E. E. Marean. 

Mrs. C. C. Warren was requested to invite 
the Hinsdale society to join the Club. It was 
decided to hold the first meeting at the resi- 
dence of Mr. John Wilkinson, 482 La Salle 
avenue, Thursday December 13th at 8 P. M. 
An invitation is extended to all persons wish- 


and to become members. 
It is intended that a literary as well as so- 
cial treat will be furnished for its members. 
Mrs. E. A. West, Secretary. 


Boston.—Last Sunday evening there was 
given to a full audience at the Globe theater 
the first of a series of four sermons offered 
by the Channing Club. Dr. William Ev- 


| | 
| Father, of Jesus as son, and of humanity. 


November 25 Doctor Hale will preach on 
the “Christianity of the New Testament.” 
December 2 Rev. Brooke Herford will preach 
on “The Origin of the Trinity Dogma.” De- 
cember 16 Rabbi Solomon Schindler and Rev. 
C. F. Dole will speak of * Unitarianism and 
Judaism.” 
—lLuast Monday evening a most interesting 
session of the Union of Superintendents and 
Sunday-school Teachers was held. Rev. C. 
F’. Dole spoke about his manual, “ The Citi- 
zen and Neighbor,” and a lively discussion 
followed as to the value of such a study ina 
Sunday-school. It was admitted that the 
manual has lately grown much into favor east 
and west. The usual simple collation and a 
social hour added much to the pleasure of 
the occasion. 
—Miss E. E. Gordon, of Sioux City, is im- 
proving her visit to Massachusetts by attend 
ing our local conferences, and answering 
questions about the westero churches and 
charities. Next Thursday she will address a 
union meeting of the Suffolk branches of the 
Women’s Auxiliary Conference on “The 
Greatest Needs of the Western Churches.” 
The meeting will be held in the vestry of 
Rev. Minot J. Savage’s church. 

—The Monday Club this week discussed 
“ Robert Elsmere the Agnostic.” 
—QOn Saturday afternoon Channing Hall was 
again filled by listeners who came to hear the 
fifth lecture of the “ Teachers’ Course.” Prof. 
J. H. Allen gave an elegant and _ instructive 
essay on “ German Theology of the last Half 
Century.” 


Cincinnati, Ohio.—The handsome new 
building of the Unitarian Society at Walnut 
Hills is nearing completion,—will be ready 
probably within three months. It looks both 
cosy and ecclesiastical, and the stone of which 
it is built is a wonder of beautiful color. 
—The second church movement seems most 
promising. Congregation and Sunday-school 
increasing; the people very much in earnest, 
men, women and children taking hold with 
enthusiasm. At present the meetings are 
held in the old Universalist church, whose 
own people have ebbed away wp hill to the 
suburbs. The old Unitarian and Universalist 
churches having both moved to these hill 
suburbs, three miles from the center, the 
great city on the flat, with 200,000 people in 
it, is practically left without a liberal church 
at hand. Thus a great opportunity and an 
evident duty has been opened. And when 
this second Unitarian church is fairly estab- 
lished, using that opportunity and doing 
that duty, the older liberal societies no less 
than the new must feel the good of it. Two 
sticks will make a better fire than one in such 
a city as Cincinnati. 


Minneapolis, Minn.—Rev. H. M. Sim- 
mons, of the Unitarian church in Minneapolis, 
has recently, by invitation of the Y. M. C.A. 
of the University of Minnesota, given one of 
the lectures in the course for the season. 
Both students and faculty were pleased with 
the lecture, and saw nothing in it in the 
least alarming. But the orthodox ministers 
of the city who were not present discussed 
the matter with great warmth at their Mon- 
day meeting, one heated brother protesting 
against allowing Mr. Simmons to go over to 
the University and “blackguard orthodoxy 
and the Christ we worship.” A committee 
was appointed to investigate the charges. 
The faculty. of the institution, in which 
several orthodox. denominations are repre- 
sented, await its visit in great serenity of soul, 
but regretting the course the ministers have 
taken, “both for the cause of religion and for 
the sake of the university.” The University 
of Minnesotais of necessity an unsectarian in- 


$$ 


Philadelphia.—The First church start 
this season with a gift of $5000 for its Evep. 
ing Home and Library Association, comin 
through Doctor Furness. Mr. May recently 
preached an earnest sermon on the organje 
connection between a real church and jtg 
good works which should be an inspiration to 
workers everywhere. This will probably be 
printed. The Spring Garden Society is ing 
state of painful suspense lest its valued 
leader should feel it right to accept the caj] 
to Doctor Clarke’s church in Boston. Mr. 
Ames’ departure would be a loss to the whole 
community. 

—-The Camden church must make good prog- 
ress under so earnest and able a man as Mr. 
Corning. 


Into Kansas.—Last week the senior edij- 
tor lectured before the Unity Clubs of st. 
Joseph, Mo., Lawrence and Wichita, Kans,, 
to good houses, and much interest was mani- 
fested, not only in the Unity Club work, but 
in the cause which UNITy stands for. He 
preached Sunday morning in Wichita and 
expected to take partinthe deliberations of 
the Kansas Conference, but in this he was 
disappointed by the summons to return to the 
funeral of Mrs. Felix in Chicago, the loyal 
friend of all good words and works, of whom 
further notice is due at our hands and will 
appear in our next. 


The Ramabai Mission.—Do not forget 
it. Itismeeded. ‘* According to the census 
of 1880-1, the last one taken, there were at 
that time 20,980,626 widows in India, of whom 
669,000 were under 19 years of age, and 278.- 
900 under 14 years. According to the native 
custom, none of these widows are at liberty 
to marry again. The same census gave the 
total female population as 99,700,000, and of 
these only 200,000 were able to read.” 


Wichita, Kans.—The Western Secretary 
and Jenkin Lloyd Jones represented the 
Western Conference at the Kansas Confer- 
ence which convened on Monday evening, 
November 19. Mr. Jones preached the 
opening sermon. Mr. Ba‘chelor, of Boston, 
was also in attendance upon the conference. 
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~ Catarrh Cu red 


Catarrh is a very prevalent disease, with 
distressing and offensive symptoms. Hood's 
Sarsaparilla gives ready relief and speedy 
cure, from the fact it acts through the blood, 
and thus reaches every part of the system. 


‘‘T suffered with catarrh fifteen years. Took 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla and I am not troubled any 
with catarrh, and my general health is much 
better.” I. W. LILuis, Postal Clerk Chicago 
& St. Louis Railroad. 


‘I suffered with catarrh 6 or 8 years; tried 
many wonderful cures, inhalers, etc., spend- 
ing nearly one hundred dollars without benefit. 
I tried Hood’s Sarsaparilla, and was greatly 
improved.” M. A. ABBEY, Worcester, Mass. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla is characterized by 
three peculiarities: ist, the combination of 
remedial agents; 2d, the proportion; 3d, the 
process of securing the active medicina: 
qualities. The result is a medicine of unusual 
strength, effecting cures hitherto unknowl. 
Send for book containing additional evidence. 


**Hood’s Sars partie tones up my system, 
purifies my blood, sharpens my ages’ and 
seems to make me over.” J. P. THOMPSON, 
Register of Deeds, Lowell, Mass. 


‘*Hood’s Sarsaparilla beats all others, anc 
is worth its weightin gold.” I. BARRINGTON, 
130 Bank Street, New York City. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


stitution, and it is difficult to see what claim 
any body of ministers can have to prescribe 


erett gave distinct Unitarian views of God as 


Sold by all druggists. $1; six for $5. Made 
only by C. I. HOOD & CO., Lowell, Mass. 


either lecturers or tovics for an association of 
| students. 


| 100 Doses One Dollar. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


CHICAGO CALENDAR. 


CHURCH OF THE MEssIAu, corner Michi- 

navenue and Twenty-third street. David 
'tter, minister. Sunday, November 25, serv- 
ices at 11 A.M. Study Section of the Fra- 
ternity, November 30; subject, Tower of 
London. 


Unity CHURCH, corner Dearborn avenue 
and Walton place. Thomas G, Milsted, min- 
ister. Sunday, November 25, services at 10:45 
A. M. 


TorrRD UNITARIAN CHURCH, corner Mon- 
roe and Laflin streets. James Vila Blake, 
minister. Sunday, November 25, services at 
10:45 A. M. 


ALLSoULS CHURCH, corner Oak wood boule- 
vard and Langley avenue. Jenkin Lloyd 
Jones, minister. Sunday, November 25, serv- 
icesat 11 A. M.; Subject, The “ Spiritual 
Leadership of Jesus Christ.” What does it 
consist in? Monday, November 26, Unity 
Club, Novel section. Bible Class, 7:30 Fri- 
day evening. 

Unity CHuRCH, HINSDALE. W. C. Gan- 
nett, minister. Sunday, November 25, services 
at 10:45 A. M. 


THe Curcaco Institute. Third Lecture 
by Rabbi Hirsch, will be postponed until 
Thursday, December 6. 


There are two Causes why your breath is 
offensive: One is you have the first stages of 
catarrh, though you may not know it. An- 
other reason is you do not clean your teeth 
properly. If you will cure your catarrh by 
taking Hood’s Sarsaparilla, and clean your 
teeth carefully by using Hood’s Tooth Pow- 
der, your breath will be sweet and your gen- 
eral health better. 


Public Speakers and Singers 


Can use “ BRown’s BRONCHIAL TROCHES” 
as freely as requisite, containing nothing that 
can injure the system. They are invaluable 
in allaying the hoarseness and irritation inci- 
dent to vocal exertion, effectually clearing 
and strengthening the voice. “They greatly 
relieve any uneasiness in the throat.” S. 8. 
Curry, Teacher of Oratory, Boston. Ask for 
and obtain only “Brown’s BRONCHIAL 
TrocHEs.” Sold everywhere at 25 cents. 


‘There is a divinity that shapes our ends, 
Rough hew them as we may.” 

No close observer of human affairs can gain-say the 
poet as above quoted. The close observer aforesaid 
must have noted, however, that there are many per- 
80ns who seem to think that their ends will be shaped 
without any ‘trough hewing” on their part. How 
much nobler is it for young men to strike boldly out 
to build well their own characters under God's guid- 
ance. To all who aspire to do a good work and do it 
well, we say write to B. F. Johnson & Co., 1009 Main 


st., Richmond, Va., who will give you helpful sugges- 


Scott’s Emulsion of Pure 
Cod Liver Oil, with Hypophosphites, 
In General Dedility, Emaciation, Consump- 


teon and Wasting in Children, 


Is amost valuable food and medicine. It creates an 
appetite for food, strengthens the nervous system and 
builds up the body. It is prepared in a palatable form 


~~ prescribed universally by Physicians. Take no 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Days Serene. By Margaret MacDonald Pullman. 
Boston: Lee & Shepard. New York: Charles T. 
villingham. Chicago: S. A. Maxwell & Co. Chote, 

a APRA ht IETS SNES SE 

Wit and Humor: their Use and Abuse. By Wittis 
athews. Chicago: 8. C. Griggs & Co. Cloth, 
4 Ph (Ree | er pe ee oe en Sah ae ..- $1.50 

The Admirable Lad Biady Fane. By Frank Barrett. 
New York: Cassell & Co.,104 and 1 


hicago: S. A. Maxwell & Co. Paper, pp. 52. 
Price . 50c 


“"efr -see ee e@eewaeecere eee weeeeeeace eae eeceeeeeeceaneeneaee . 


The Astonishing History of Troy Town. By Q. New 
York: Cassell & Co. Chicago: S. A. Maxwell & 


Fourth avenue.. 


Q. Paper, pp. 808. CO occces eecece saessscese 
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“CANT de SUEDE” 
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CATALOGUE MAILED FREE. 


PALAIS ROYAL CLOVE DEPOT, 


«141 STATE ST., CHICAGO. 
A. H. ABBOTT & CO. 
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HOLIDAY LESSONS IN FANCY WORK. — 


Ladies interested in Drawn Work should send for 
our illustrated Lessons, giving fulleet instructions in 
that fas:inating work. Frice only 25 cents. Address 
Home Art, 3217 State Street, Chicago. 

The latest thing for decorating 


LAVA WORK. juge, glass bottles, flower pots, 


umbrella stands, etc. Just the thing for teachers to 
handle, Price of Recipe for Making Lava, and 
instructions for using, only 50 cents, Five pounds 
of cement can be made for about J0 cents. Art stores 
charge 50 cents foronesmallcan. Writeus. Address, 
Home Art, 3217 State Street, Chicago, I[il. 
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ATHBowe PLACES 


WINSOR & NEWTON 


RIALS, 


Chicago. 


ANTED. Rev. C. M. Wendte desires to obtain 
back numbers of Unity to complete his files, as 


follows: 
Vol. XVI. Nos. 17, 22, 25. 
Vol. XVII. Nos. 12, 13, 16, 26. 
Vol. XX. Nos. 4, 6, 7. 
Vol. XXI. Nos. 13, 2*. 

Any person having any or all of these wanting num- 
bers will confer a favor or Peroening, with a state- 
ment of the price, Rev. C. W. Wendte, 418 Duvant St., 
Oakland, Valifornia. 


HEAVEN AND ITS WONDERS, THE 
WORLD OF SPIRITS AND HELL, described 
from things heard and seen, by EMANUEL SWEDEN 
BORG, * Servant of the Lord Jesus hrist.”” Also THE 


LAST heb w yr pagh te as witnessed by him in tbe | 


spiritual worldin (757; The Doctrine of Life, The Sacred 
Scriptures, The New Jerusalem and its Heavenly Doc- 
trine, in all, 750 octavo pages mailed prepaid for $1.00. 
Discount to the trade. Address American Swedenborg 
Printing and Publishing Society, 20 Cooper Union, New 
York City. | 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Ali books sent for notice by publishers will be 
promptly acknowledged under this heading. Fur- 
ther notice must be conditional on the state of our col- 
umns and the interests of our readers. Any book in 
print will be mailed on receipt of price by Charles H. 
Kerr & Co., 175 Dearborn street, Chicago. 


Miss Parloa’s New Cook Book. By Maria Parloa. 
Boston: Estes & Lauriat. Paper, pp. 56 


“Robert Elsmere.” A New Light on His Problems. | 


By Rev. L. P. Mercer. Chicago: Western New- 
Chureh Union, 17 E. Van Buren street. Paper, pp. 
OTs; RO .. ..c. ck. nn ceeded etd bokeh denmdbaddindbaens 15c. 
Lamartine’s Meditations. Edited, witb Biograph- 
ical Sketch and Notes, by Georgé O. Curme, A. M. 
Boston: D.C. Heath & Co. Cloth, pp. 179. 
Goethe's Torquato Tasso. Edited od alvin Thomas. 
Boston: D.C. Heath & Co, Cloth, PP. 181, 
Two Gentlemen of Boston. A Novel. Boston: Tick- 
nor & Company. Paper, pp. 481. Price..-.--.-. 50c. 
An Introduction to German at Sight. By Eugene 
H. Babbitt. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. Paper, 


. 29. 

Ficees and Fruit. From the Writings of Harriet 
Beecher Stowe. Arranged by Abbie H. Fairtield. 
Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
Cloth, pp..198. _ PriCO@sccckeinss cncccccu se cecces $1.00 

Great Thoughts for Little Thinkers. By Lucia T. 
Ames. New York and London: G. P. Putnam's 
Sons. Chicago: A.C. McClurg & Co. Cloth, pp. 
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FRENCH 
TAILOR 
System 


It is a fact Worth’s is the best and simplest system, no 
mathematical calculations to be made in using it; a 
child 14 years old can cut and fit as correctly as the 
most experienced dressmaker. Every article of dress 
can be fitted perfectly without trying the garment on. 
Every measure |s figured on the scales as you require to 
use them. By following the book of instructions and 
diagrams you know exactly the amount cf goods you 
need, how to fit stout or lean people, how to fit round 
or hollow shoulders, in fact you have the secrets of 
dressmaking by the French tailor system. There is an 
extra“Sieeve pattern goes with above system that is 
alone worth $5 to anylady. Worth’s system retails for 
S10. Wo heve arrangements with the owner that we 
can send it with the instruction book, extra sleeve pat- 
tern and one year’s subscription to The Ladies’ Homo | He 
Magazino, a beautifully illustrated ladies’ journal, filled ob “ ep 
with charming stories, fashion notes, art needle work, ay 


cooking and all homo subjects for only $1, ‘To first 500 ote he 
answers will send one Every- Day Cook Book (copyright- ore ie 
ed), nearly <00 pages filled with household & toilet ‘ "ie 
secipes. ALIICADE PUB. CO., 84 State st., Chicago, IL. eh 


Are You an American Citizen? ‘nf 
—IF SO— Nh 
YOU SHOULD TAKE THE 


AMERICAN CITIZEN, 


AN EIGHT-COLUMN FOUR-PAGED WEEKLY. 
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For it is a distinctive American Paper. ah aa 


For it Advocates Home Rule for the United States 


For it Advocates Protecting the American Workmen. 


For it Advocates the non-interference of loreign 


Church or Government with the United . 


States. 


For it advocates the excluding of the Paupers and 


Criminals from other Countries from our 


Shores. 


For it Advocates an American Government by Ameri- 


cans and for Americans. 
$1.50 a Year. 
SEND FOR SAMPLE COPY. 
ADDRESS: 
AMERICAN CITIZEN CO., 
415 Washington Street, 
Boston, - - - - 
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1860—1888. 
The Best, the Brightest, and the Newsiest. | 


The Weekly National Repubéican 


Only $1,00 for Two Years. 


Clubs of Ten for One Year, $5.00 
AVERAGE CIRCULATION 30,000. 


THE WEEKLY NATIONAL REPUBLICAN, asa 
defender of Republican principles, containing ad- 
vanced thought upon political questions, is admitted 
to have no superiorin the United States, while the 
terms of subscription offered above are lower than 
those of any other paper. 

ALL THE NEWS OF THE NATIONAL CAPITAL. 
[It has the largest circulation of any Republican 
yg published in Washington. 
ew and attractive features. 
gress. Society Notes, &c. 
The Foreign and Consular Edition $200 a year, 
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Proceedings of Con- 
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postpaid. E. W. FOX, Editor and Publisher, 
| Washington 
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SULL WEIGHT 
PURE 


[ts superior excellence preven in millions of 
nomes for more than a) quarterof acentury. It is 
used by the United States Government. Endorsed 
by the heads of the Great Universities as the Strong- 
est, Purest, and most nealthfui. Dr. Price's 
Cream Baking Powder does not contain Am- 
monia, Limn,or Alum. Sold only in Cans. 


PRICE BAKING POWDER CO., 
NEW YORK CHICAGO. ST. LOUIS. 


FOUR BOOKS LEARNED 


IN ONE READING. 
A Years Work Done in Ten Days. 


From the Chaplain of Exeter College, and Houghton 
Syriac Prizeman, Oxford. 


Coll. Exon. Oxon., Sept. 1888. 

Dear Sir:—In April, 1885, while thinking of taking 
orders in September, I suddenly received notice that 
my ordination examination would be held in a fort- 
night. I had only ten (10) days in which to prepare for 
the Exam. I should recommend a year’s preparation 
in the case of anyone so utterly unprepared as I was; 
but your System had so strengthened my natural 
memory, that I was able to remember and give the 
gist of any book after reading it once. I therefore 
read Lightfoot, Proctor, Harold Browne, Mosheim, 


&c., &c., once, and was successful in every one of the 


nine papers. The present Bishop of Edinburg knows 
the facts. frees yours, 
[Rev.] JAMES MIDDLETON MacponaLp, [M. A.] 
To Prof A. LOISETTE, 237 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 
te~This System is taught personally or by corres- 
pondence. Call or address as above for prospectus. 
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Pscx’s Parent Improvep CusHIONED 


Ear Drums Perfectly Restore the 
Hearin g, whether the deafness is caused 
by colds, fevers or injuries to the natural 
drums. Invisible, comfortable, always 
in position. Music,.conversation, whis- 
pers heard distinctly. We refer to those 
using them, Write to F. HISCOX, 853 
Broadway, cor. I4th St., New York, for 
illustrated book of proofs, FREE, 
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-* CHICAGO. 


a court for the unrepresented. Caro- 

| STITT line A. Huling, tor. Devoted to 
} the enfranchisement and elevation of 

women. Organ of the Lilinois Equal Suffrage Asso- 
ciation. One dollara year. Send postal card for free 


copy. 
mample SUDSTITIA PUBLISHING COMPANY 7% 


195 LaSalle st., Chicago, 


YOUR CHOICE OF THESE WATCHES 


Our Selling Price of Genuine Dueber Silverine or 
Coldentine Watches reduced to $3.95. 


To introduce our SOLID GOLD AND SILVER WATCHES, 
secure Active Agents at once and convince New Customers that we are the 


CHEAPEST JEWELRY HOUSE IN AMERICA, we make 
these wonderful rs % 


offers. 

THE SILVERINE Is an — face, finely finished, smooth, 
3-oz., full Bassine case, 20 per cent. Silver; 
warranted not to tarnish, looks and wears better than Solid Silver 
because it is harder, strongerand heavier. It is Dust and Damp Proof, 
a quality mye ge by no other watch in the world. It is the strongest, 
most durabie and without doubt the Cheapest Watch inthe market, This 

watch is now sold by many parties for from $15.00 to $20.00 each. 
e now offer you (for the next sixty days) one of these watches at 
the extremely low price of @8.Y5, or the same watch with Hunting 


THE GOLD ENTINE These are Solid Goldentine Hunt. 

ing aes, and are of the elaborately 
and beautifully Engraved Pattern that have heretofore only been 
found in the most expensive watches, and are made of that perfect imitation 
of Pure Gold—GOLDENTINE —one solid metal, in appearance lke 
Solid Gold, and can only be told by an expert with acid test, These 
cases have the same Spring and Elasticity as the finest Gold Watch; they 
are in appearance equal to any $100 Solid Gold Watch. You will have the 
crédit of carrying a magnificent Gold Watch, and which for use is just as 
desirable. Ladies’ and gents’ size ONLY @8.95. READ WHAT 
EXPERTS SAY. “I am well pleased with the watch; think at the 
price it is the best out.” ‘The best movements for the money I ever saw.” 
“This brings a watch and good time within the reach of all.” ‘I have 
thoroughly examined your watch and think it the best watch I have ever 


emt seen for the money.” | 
ole THE MOVEMENT Each Watch has a handsome Elgin style, 
mye ab lever movement, extra ruby jeweled, cut 
ha 6] expansion balance, quick train—1800 beats to the hour—and each Watch is 
accurately adjusted to heat and cold, and atmospheric changes upon leaving 
the factory. and is thoroughly overhauled by our expert Watch-maxers 
before leaving our place. We guarantee each watch to keep excellent time, 
and to give perfect satisfaction or money cheerfully refunded; each 
Watch warranted for a period of Five Years. 


OUR GRAND OFFER: 


SAMPLE WATCH 
FREE. 
It will Not Appear Again 


& On receipt of this advertisement and $3.95 A yy 
Kp we will send either One of these beautiful ¢ $3.95 
¢ watches, securely packed, to any address; but 
“yy we will not send more than One of these 


Watches to any One person at this price. If 
more than Q@ne watch is ordered, send us the 
mame and address of each purchaser for each watch. 


As we make no monéy on these watches, and they are sold at this Ridiculously Low Price 
to help us sell SOLID GOLD and SILVER WATCHES from our Catalogue; these 
watches will not be sent for @8.9& unless the person ordering will honeatly en- 
deavor to make sales from our NEW MAMMOTH ILLUSTRATED CAT- 
ALOGUE, which we send free with each watch. In order to protect ourselves from 
jewolers and speculators ordering in large numbers, we require you to cut out 
this advertisement and send it 
to us with your order, that we 
may know you are entitled to 
the benefit of these offers. 
NOW OR NEVER, I8 
YOUR CHANCE to get the 
best and handsomest Watch 
ever offered. Get up a club and 
get five of your friends to send 
with you. Send us $19.75 
(the price of five watches) and 
also the names and addresses 
of five other persons likely to 
buy watches and jewelry, and 
on receipt of the order for five 
watches at one time, we will 
send you six of these watches; 
. thus giving you one 
watch absolutely free 
for your trouble. oO 
Any person 
can easily secure five subscribers in a single day or evening. Try 
itand see. Orif you sell, or cause the sale of six of these watches 
at different times, within the next sixty days, we will send you 
one free. One watch sold in a town is sure to sell many more 
. forus. They are the best selling watch in the market; all comi- 
PANN 9 A E BA\\\W\\A\ee plete, fully warranted, only @8.95. Send your order immedi- 
BAN Mii Sle Wes VC ui) BE \\\\\\\ x: ately. NOTICE.—That all may see and examine these watches 
Hi AN Pays aX PANNE | before paying for same, we will send them by express C. 0. D. 
Hy Je fr } for each watch ordered is sent us in advance, as a guarantee of 
pe > a : 3 @ good faith. If found perfectly satisfactory and exactly as repre- 
eee Ap eh Ks Pee Ae rr pee) «sented, you can pay the balance (@8.45) at the Express Office 
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WATCH REPAIRS, 
It usually costs from $1 to $2 to 
clean and repair a Watch. *It is 
our purpose to make this charge 
as light as possible, If your watch 
needs repairing send it to us by 
registered mail, with your name 
and address written piainiy on the 
outside of the box. Enclose in the 
box fifty cents, which will cover 
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more, but as a rule fifty cents will | peckages from all sections of the ine and complicated Watch Re 
THE HARRIS WATCH CO., 105 FIFTH AVE., CHICACO, ILL. 
For the next 60 days we- will send One Hundred 
five story readers and .ten.cents.. Address, Potter & 
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Original and Entertaining Stories by the Bes’ 
American Authors to whoever sends us a list 0 
| Potter, 86 and 92 Federal st., Boston. 


